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There  are  few  personal  characteristics  of  Lincoln  more 
often  discussed  than  his  alleged  superstition  but  when  one 
tries  to  catalogue  cases  which  support  this  contention  it  is 
very  different  to  find  very  much  more  than  the  three  hackneyed 
presentiments  retold  by  Lamon. 


Herndon  is  responsible  for  part  of  this  misconception 
as  he  states  in  his  t-eaeU  L^s****"  *     r">' 
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.  When  Lincoln  Foreshadowed  His  Death 


sac  < 


I  seemed  to  be  in  a  singular  and 
indescribable   vessel,   but  always  the 
same,  and  it  moved  with  great  rapid- 
ity  toward     a     dark  and     indefinite 
shore.     I    have   had      this     singula* 
dream  many  tunes  before  and  always 
before  some  momentous  event.   I  ini 
it  preceding  the   Bring  on  Bumpto. 
the    battles   of    Bull    Run,    taUeto, 
Gettysburg.   Stone    River   and  Vickfa- 
burg.     Victory    has   not   always   fol- 
lowed the  dream,  but  the  event  and 
he  res    Its  have  always  been  import- 
ant.     I    Have  no  doubt  that  a  battle 
has  taken    place    and    that   Johnson 

,    m,i .    i  ,,.,„  been  beaten   for  I  had  this  dream 

degrees  he  rid  himself  of  this  feel-  has been ^     .  ^^  f  t0 

tag,    and   just  before   his   lamentable  W1"1* S,or  ^y  thoughts  have  been 
death  he  had  become  perfectly  Iran- 1 
quil 


timely  death. 

There  was  something   of  thV  'm\ 
tie   in   the   mental  workings  of  tins 
unusual  man.     There  was     a     deep 
spiritual  vein  In  him.  and  it  came  to 
the  surface  in  the  most  unexpected 
way   on    the   most   unexpected    occa- 
sion     Those  who  were  close  to  him 
during  the  year  before  his  death  say 
ithat   a  great    change   was   graduaUl 
coming  over  Abraham  Lincoln.  1  rioi 
to   that      lime  he   seemed    to  be   op- 
pressed with  the  awful  burden   that 
had  been  placed  upon  his  shoulders. 
Ho  looked  careworn  arid  was  anxious 
about  the  result  0f  the  war.     But  by 


inThat  direction,   and  1  know  of  no 
H.  „  I  other  important  event  which  is  like- 

It  was  in  April  in  1S65  that  he  was  othM 'i     l      ^  .. 

at  City  Point.     Mrs.  Lincoln  was  with 


lim,  and  they  drove  along  the  edge 
of  the  James  river.  Presontly  they 
passed  a  country  graveyard.  Over  It 
there  hovered  a  strange  calm,  an  un- 
utterable peace  fulness.  It  made 
profound  impression  upon  the  Pre 
dent  He  turned  to  his  wife,  and 
speaking  with  great  tenderness,  he 
i said; 

"Mary,  you   are     younger   than   I. 
Tou   will   survive   me.      When   I    am 


The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
very   much    affected    by    this    rectal, 
and  they  discussed  it  as  they  separat- 
ed after  the  meeting.  What  inipress- 
a   ed  them  most  was  the  dramatic  way 
f   in  which  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  vessel 
bl"    moving  toward  the  "dark  and  indef- 
jinfte  shore."     Surely    that    referred 
to  the  shores  of  Eetermty. 

All   of   that  afternoon  Lincoln  ap 
pearect  to  be  enveloped  in  a  wondei- 

t    ful   tranquility.      Always   considerate 

gone,  lay  my  remains  in  some  Quiet  the   £eeUng8     of     others,   he  was 

place  like  this."  I  never  more  so  than   on  that  ttWtui 

That  was  all,  hut  it  brought  the  ,  day.  He  received  many  *  ^ors  dur- 
unbidden  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  mg  the  afternoon,  and .also  had 
Lincoln.  Why  should  he  speak  of  opportunity  to  speak  to  1) «  wiie^ 
death  when  life  looked  so  bright  and  -Mary,"  he  said,  **»*?*££& 
cheerful  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  Lard  time  since  we  came  to  wasn 
in  perfect  health,  and  in  the  enjoy-  j  ington;    but   the   war 


ment   of   a  contentment   he   had    not 
I  known   since   he    entered    the    Presi 
I  dency?    Who  can  answer  these  ques 
Itions?     Later  the  President  went  to 
I  Washington    by   boat.      On    the    way 
[  down  the  James  river  he  was  qui 

arid  thoughtful.  Presently,  and  most 

unexpectedly,  he  began  to  recite  tho 
I  passage  from  Macbeth: 

" — Duncan   Is   In  his  grave; 

After  life's  fitful  fever 

|  Treason  he  done  his  w 
nor  poison : 

|  Malice   domestic,  foreign  levy,   noth 
ing 

I  Can  touch  him  further.' 

He  repeated     this,  and   it  had  an 

I  awesome    effect      upon      those   about 

\  him.       But    that    mood    soon    passed 

away  and  tn  a  little  while  he  was  as 

I  bright   and    gay   as   any    member   of 

the  party. 

It  was  on  April  14,  1S65,  during  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  that  Lincoln 
told  Ins  friends  of  a  strange  dream 
he  had  had  the  night  before.  All  of 
I  the  memoers  were  anxious  about 
Sherman,  but  the  President  was 
satisfied  there  was  no  cause  for  anx 
1  iety  in  that  direction.  He  referred 
|  to  h's  curious  dream  once  or  twice. 
I  and  Anally  he  told  It  t0  the  members 
I  of  his  Cabinet,     "It  Is  in  your  depart 


with  God's  blessing  we  may  hope  for 
four   years    0f    peace   and    happiness! 
and  then  we°  will  go  back  to  ™^*k\ 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives  i 
in  peace  and  quiet.     We  have  laid  by 
some   money,   and   during   this   term 
we  will  try  and  save  some  more,  but 
I  shall   not  have   enough  to   support 
us  We  will  go  back  to  Hliiw.»j«»J 
I  will  open  a  law  0ffive  in  Springfield 


his  grave;             01.  Chicago,  and  practice  law    and  at 
he  sleeps  well    ol              enough  to  give  us  a  living, 
orst;  nor  steel,    insider  the  modesty  and  the  beau- 
vu ..   „n    «i^i<=     ->nrl    then 


tiful  simplicity  of  all  this,  and  then 
recall  that  it  was  uttered  by  the  man 
who  is  regarded  as  probably  the 
greatest  President  the  United  States 
has  ever  had.  the  man  who  was  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  been  all  but 

inspired.  ,  ,.,^a       u<> 

The  appointed  time  arrived.  He 
Went  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  some 
friends  to  Fords  Theatre  to  witness 
the  performance  of  "Our  American 
ousin,"  by  Laura  Kccne  He  re- 
ceived an  ovation  from  the  people 
and  then  drew  back  in  his  box  to  cn- 
iov  the  performance.  .    . 

'What  need  to  tell  the  remairtaer. 
V  pistol  shot  a  cry  of  terror  from 
the  spectators,  and  then  the  muck 
series  of  events  leading  to  the  death 
of  this  most  remarkable  ruler  of  a 
free   people. 


President  Lincoln's  Prophetic  Dream. 

One  night  at  the  White  House  while 
talking  on  the  subject  of  dreams  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  said  that  he  had  a 
dream  which  had  been  haunting  him 
for  some  days.  He  was  sleeping  and 
he  thought  he  heard  weeping.  He 
got  up  and  wandered  down  stairs.  As 
he  went  through  from  room  to  room  . 
in  the  White  House  the  very  air  j 
seemed  heavy  and  there  was  a  sound 
of  moaning  and  weeping  everywhere. : 
At  last  he  entered  the  east  room,  and 
there  upon  a  magnificent  dais 
I  shrouded  in  black  lay  a  corpse.  About 
it  there  were  soldiers  on  guard,  and 
a  crowd  of  people. 

In  his  dream  Abraham  Lincoln 
asked  one  of  the  soldiers,  "Who 
is  dead  at  the  White  House?"  and 
the  soldier  answered,  "The  president." 
"How  did  he  die?"  asked  Lincoln.  "By 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,"  was  the  re- 
ply. Then  Lincoln  heard  a  great 
wailing  all  over  the  house.  It  grew 
louded  and  louder  and  was  ringing  in 
his  ears  when  he  awoke.  He  slept 
no  more  that  night,  and  his  dream 
depressed  him  greatly.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  above  story, 
for  it  does  not  come  to  me  first- 
handed.  The  man  who  tells  it  gives 
the  language  of  the  president,  and 
I  it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Lincoln's  first 
I  words  after  his  assassination  were: 
I  "His  dream  was  prophetic,"  but 
whether  this  referred  to  the  story 
above  I  do  not  know. — "Carp"  in 
Cleveland   Leader,   Sept.   29,   1886. 
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THE  REAL  ABE  LINCOLN 

REMINISCENCES       AND        RECOLLEC- 
TIONS BY  "WARD  H.  LAM  ON. 


Btrange     Presentiments— Curious    Dreams     at 
Critical  Junctures  and  His  Singular  Philos- 
ophy   Concerning    Them     Told    by 
His  Law  Partner. 


Victor  Hugo  was  not  far  wrong  in  declar- 
ing that  "every  man  has  within  him  his  own 
Patmos.  Kovery,"  bays  the  great  French 
thinker,  "fixes  his  gaze  upon  the  shadow 
until  there  issues  from  it  light.  Some  power 
that  is  very  high  has  ordained  it  thus."  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  his  Patmos,  his  "kinship  with 
the  shades;"  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
strangest  feature  of  his  character.  That  his 
intellect  was  mighty  and  of  exquisite  mould; 
that  it  was  of  a  severely  logical  cast,  and 
that  his  reasoning  powers  wero  employed,  in 
the  main,  on  matters  eminently  practical,  all 
men  "know  who  know  anything  about  the 
real  Lincoln. 

Tho  father  of  modern  philosophy  tells  us 
that  "the  master  of  superstition  is  the  peo- 
ple; and  in  all  superstitions  wise  men  fol- 
low fools."  Lord  Bacon,  howovor,  was 
not  unwilling  to  believe  that  storms  might 
be  dispersed  by  tho  ringing  of  bolls,  a  super- 
stition that  is  not  yet  wholly  dead,  oven  in 
countries  most  distinguished  by  modern 
enlightenment.  Those  whom  the  great 
Englishman  designated  "masters  of  super- 
stition—fools," were  tho  common  people, 
■whose  collective  wisdom  Mr.  Lincoln  es- 
teemed above  the  highest,  Rit'ts  of  cultured 
men.  That  tho  "Patmos"  of  tho  plain  peo- 
ple, as  Mr.  Lincoln  called  them,  was  his,  in 
a  largo  measure,  he  freely  acknowledged;  and 
this  peculiarity  of  his  nature  is  shown  in  his 
strange  dreams  and  presentiments  which 
sometimes  elated,  and  sometimes  distuibed 
him  in  a  very  astonishing  degree. 

From  early  youth  he  seemed  conscious  of  a 
Sigh  mission.  Long  before  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  or  bin  entrance  into  polities,  he  be- 
lieved that  ho  was  destined  to  rise  to  a 
great  height;  that  from  a  lofty  station  to 
which  he  should  ho  called  he  would  bo  able 
to  confer  lasting  benefits  on  his  fellow-men. 
lie  believed,  also,  that  from  a  lofty  station 
ho  should  fall.  It  was  a  vision  of  grandeur 
mid  of  gluom  which  was  continued  in  his 
mind  by  the  dreams  of  his  childhood,  of  his 
youthful  days,  and  of  his  maturer  years. 
The  plain  acoplo  with  whom  his 
life  was  spent  and  with  whom  he 
was  in  cordial  sympathy,  believed 
also  in  tho  marvellous  as  revealed  in  presenti- 
ments and  dreams:  and  so  Mr.  Lincoln 
drifted  on  through  years  of  toil  and  excep- 
tional hardships,  struggling  with  a  noble 
Hpirit  for  honest  promotion— meditative,  as- 
piring, certain  of  his  star,  but  appalled  at 
times  by  its  malignant  aspect.  Many  times 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  ho  was 
both  elated  and  alarmed  by  what  seemed  to 
him  a  rent  in  the  veil  which  hides  from  mor- 
tal view  what  tho  future  holds.  Ho  saw,  or 
thought  ho  saw,  a  vision  of  glory  and  of 
blood,  himself  tho  central  figure,  in  a  scene 
which  his  fancy  transformed  from  giddy  en- 
chantment to  the  most  appalling  tragedy. 

DREAMS  AND   PMCSENTIHB Vrs. 

But  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  confine 
myself  to  the  strange  dreams  and  presenti- 
ments which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  while  he  occu- 
pied the  White  House.     I  shall  five  them   as    - 
L  heard  them  from  his  own  lips,  together  with 
such  cautious  comments  as  he  chose  to  make,  i 
As  one  story  reminded  himof  another,  so  any- 
thing belonging  to  the  oecult,  or  of  a  charac-  j 
ter  which  placed   it    within    the    domain    of! 
mystery,  always  recalled  to  his  mind  some-  | 
tiling  alike  remarkable,  if  connected  in  any  i 
way  with  his  own  experience. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  rcnomination  I 
at  Baltimore  he  was  engaged  at  the  War  De- 
partment in  constant  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  (!en.  Grant,  then  in  front  of 
Richmond.  Throughout  tho  day  ho  seemed 
wholly  unconscious  that  anything  was  going 
on  at  Baltimore  in  which  his  interests  were 
in  any  way  concerned.  At  luncheon  time 
he  went  to  tho  White  House,  swallowed  a 
hasty  lunch,  and    without    entering    his  pri- 


vate  office  hurried  back  to  the  War  Office. 
On  arriving  at  tho  War  Department  tiie  first 
dispatch  that  was  shown  him  announced  the 
nomination  of  Andrew  Johnson  for  Vice- 
Prosident.  "This  is  strange."  said  ho  re- 
flectively; "I  thought  it  was  usual  to  nomi- 
nate the  candidate  for  President  first.  His 
informant  was  astonished.  "Mr.  President," 
»<>l  he.  "have  you  not  heard'of  your  own  re- 
lomination?  It  was  telegraphed  to  you  at 
the  White  House  two  hours  ago."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  not  seen  the  dispatch— had  made  no 
inquiry  about  it — had  not  so  much  as  thought 
about  it. 

On  reflection  Mr.  Lincoln  attached  groat 
importance  to  this  singular  occurrence.  It 
reminded  him,  he  said,  of  an  ominous  inci- 
dent of  mysterious  character  which  oc- 
curred just  alter  his  election  in  1860.  It  was 
'  the  double  imago  of  himself  in  a  looking- 
glass,  which  he  saw  while  lying  on  a  lounge 
in  his  own  chamber  at  Springfield.  There 
was  Abraham  Lincoln's  face  reflecting  the 
full  glow  of  health  and  hopeful  life,  and  in 
the  same  mirror,  at  the  same  moment  of  time, 
was  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  showing  a 
ghostly  paleness.  On  trying  the  experiment 
at  other  times,  as  confirmatory  tests,  the  il- 
lusion reappeared  and  then  vanished  as  be- 
.    fore. 

Mr.  Lincoln  more  than  once  told  me  that 
ho  could  not  explain  the  phenomenon;  that 
he  bad  tried  to  reproduce  the  double  reflec- 
tion at  the  Executive  Mansion  but  without 
success;  that  it  had  worried  him  not  a  little, 
and  that  the  mystery  had  its  meaning  which 
was  clear  enough  to  him.  To  his  mind  the 
illusion  was  a  sign — the  life-liko  image  be- 
tokening a  safe  passage  through  his  first 
term  as  Presideut;  the  ghostly  ono  that 
deatli  would  overtake  him  before  the  elaso 
of  tho  second.  Wholly  unmindful  of  tho 
scene  transpiring  at  Baltimore,  which  would 
have  engrossed  tho  thoughts  of  any  other 
statesman  ina bis  place  that  day;  forgetful, 
in  fact,  of  all  earthly  things  except  tho 
tremendous  events  of  tho  war — this  circum- 
stance, on  reflection,  he  wove  into  a  volume 
of  prophecy,  a,  sure  presage  of  his  re- 
election. His  mind  then  instantly  travelled 
back  to  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  tlio  van- 
ished wraith— the  ghostly  fiyw  in  the  mirror, 
mocking  its  healthy  and  Ihopeful  fellow 
—told  him  plainly  that  although  certain  of 
le-election  to  the  exalted  office  Tie  then  held 
he  would  surely  hear  the  fatal  summons 
from  the  silent  shore  during  his  second 
tarm.  With  that  firm  canvietian  which  no 
philosophy  could  shake, Mr.  Liaeoln  ninved 
on  through  tho  mare  of  mighty  events, 
calmly  awaiting  the  inevitable  haur  of  his 
fall  by  a  murderous  hand.  How.it  may  he 
asked,  could  he  make  life  tolerable,  burdened 
n»  he  was  with  that  sacrificial  horrorwhich, 
though  visionary,  and  of  trifling  import  in 
our  eyes,  was,  by  his  interpretation,  a  pre- 
monition of  impending  doom?  I  answer  in  a 
word:  His  sense  of  duty  to  his  country;  his 
belief  that  tho  "inevitable"  is  right,  aiid  his 
innafo  and  irrepressible  humor. 

FOUKTOLD  HIS  ASSASSINATION. 

But  the  most  startling  incident  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  dream  he  had  only  a 
few  days  before  his  assassination.  To  him 
it  was  a  thing  of  deadly  import;  and  cer- 
tainly no  vision  was  ever  fashioned  more 
exactly  like  a  dread  reality.  Coupled  with 
other  dreams,  with  the  mirror  scene,  and 
with  other  incidents  which  I  have  not  space 
for  recording  here,  thare  was  something 
about  it  so  amazingly  realistie,  s«  true  t» 
the  actual  tragedy  which  oteurred  soon 
after,  that  more  than  moral  strength  and 
wisdom  would  hare  been  required  to  let  it 
pass  without  a  shudder  or  n,  pang.  After 
worrying  over  it  for  some  days  Mr.  Lin- 
coln seemed  no  longer  able  to.  keep  the 
secret.  I  givo  it  as  nearly  in  his  own  words 
as  1  can  froiu  notes  which  I  made  imraedi- 
.  ately  after  its  recital. 

There  wero  only  two  or  three  listeners.  Mi- 
Lincoln  was  in  a  melancholy,  meditative 
nioud,  and  had  been  silent  for  somo  time 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  present,  rallied  him 
on  his  solemn  visage  and  want  of  spirit 
This  seemed  to  arouse  him,  and  without 
seeming  to  notice  her  sally,  he  said  in  .slow 
and  measured  tones:  "It  seems  strange  how 
much  there  is  in  the  Bible  about  dreams 
There  are,  I  think,  some  sixteen  chapters  hi 
the  Old  Testament,  and  four  or  fivo  in  the 
New,  in  which  dreams  are  mentioned,  and 
there  are  many  other  fassejes  seaitarad 
throughout  the  bonk  which  raftr  ta  visians 
If  webelieva  tho  Bible  we  ransr  secant  tka 
fact,  that  in  the  eld  days  God  and  His  anaal.s 
onme  to  men  in  their  sleep,  and  raade  them- 
selves known  in  dreams,  kowadsrs  dreams 
are  regarded  as  reiy  foolish,  and  are  seldom 


told  except  by  old  women  and  by  young  men    i 
and  maidens  in  love."  1 

Mrs.  Lincoln  horo  remarked:  "Why  yoii 
look  dreadfully  solemn;  do  vou  believe  m 
dreamer' 

"I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  returned  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, '  but  I  had  one  tho  other  night  which 
has  haunted  me  over  since.  After  it  occurred 
the  first  time  I  opened  the  Bible,  strange  as 
it  may  api)6ar.it  was  at  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  relates  1o  tho  won- 
derful dream  Jacob  had.  I  turned  to  other 
passages  and  seemed  to  encounter  a  dream  or 
n  vision  wherever  I  looked.  I  kept  on  turn- 
ing tho  loaves  of  tho  old  book,  and  every- 
where myoYO  fell  upon  passages  recording 
matters  strangely  ]n  keening  with  my  own 
tlioneht3-s«»arDatural  visitations,  dreams 
visions,  ate.-' 

He  now  looked  io  serious  and  di»turbad 
■  •«?'  ^mr"ln  «*l»imad:  'Tan  fri«kten 
i*e!     Wh»t  is  the  me>iaiw"' 

"J  am  ftfwid.-  aaid  Mr.  Lincoln,  observing 
the  elect  Ins  rorda  k*4  upon  his  wife,  -that 
I  have  done  wrong  to  mansion  tha  subject  ai 


1  have  dour  wrong  to  ir.ai 
all;  but  somahow  fl:#  thin 


v (  "*•  P11  JogsoMiion 

oi  lilt;  ttmL  like  feniano*.  jho.iii  rillmot 
down. 

This  only  inflamed  Mrs.  Lincoln's  enriositr 
the  more,  and  wlnlabraTely  disclaiming  any 
belie  in  dreams  she  sfronjly  urged  him  to 
toll  the  dream .which  seemed  to  have  such  a 
hold  upon  him,  being  seconded  in  this  by 
another  listener.  Mr.  Lincoln  hesitated,  but 
at  length  commenced,  very  deliberately,  his 
brow  overcast  with  a  shade  of  melancholy. 
About  ten  days  ago,"  said  ho.    "I   retired 

very  late.  I  had  been  up  waiting  for  impor- 
tant dispatches  from  the  front.  I  could  not 
have  been  long  in  bed  when  I  fell  into  a 
slumber,  far  1  was  wenry.  I  soon  began  to 
dream.  There  seemed  to  be  a  death-like 
stillness  abautme.  Then  I  heard  subdued 
sobs,  as  if  a  number  of  peaplo  were  weoping. 
I  thought  1  left  my  bed  and  wandered  down- 
stairs. There  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
same  nitifui  sobbing,  but  the  mourners  wero 
invisible.  I  went  from  room  to  room.  No 
living  person  was  iu  sight,  but  the  same 
mournful  sounds  of  distress  met  mo  as  I 
passed  along.  It  was  light  in  all  the  rooms; 
every  object  was  familiar  to  me;  but  where 
wero  all  tho  people  who  wero  grieving  as  if 
their  hearts  would  break?  1  was  puz- 
zled and  alarmed.  What  could  bo 
tho  meaning  of  all  this?  Determined 
to  find  the  cause  of  a  state  of 
things  so  mysterious  and  so  shocking  I  kept 
on  until  I  arrived  at  the  'End  Room,'  which 
I  entered.  There  I  met  with  a  sickening  sur- 
prise. Before  me  was  a  catafalque  on  which 
rested  a  corpse  wrapped  in  funeral  vest- 
ments. Aronnd  it  were  stationed  soldiers 
who  were  actio*  as  guards,  and  mere  was  a 
throng  af  people,  some  gacing  mournfully 
upon  the  corpse,  whose  tnee  was  covered; 
others  weeping  pitifully.  'Whois  dead  in  the 
White  HouseirI  demanded  of  one  of  the  sol- 
diers. 'The  President,'  was  his  answer.  'He 
was  killed  by  an  assassin!'  Then  came  a 
loud  burst  of  grief  from  the  crowd  which 
a  woke  me  from  my  dream.  I  slept  no  more 
that  night;  and  although  it  wasonly  a  dream, 
I  have  been  strangely  annoyed  by  it  ever 
since. 

"That  is  horrid!"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "I 
wish  you  had  not  told  it.  I  am  glad  I  don't 
believe  in  dreams,  or  I  should  bo  in  terror 
from  this  time  forth." 

"Well,"  responded  Mr.  Lincoln,  thought- 
fully, "it  is  only  a  dream,  Mary.  Let  u  ssay 
no  more  about  it,  and  try  to  forget  all  about 
it." 

"GOD  KNOWS  WHAT  IS  BEST.  " 

This  dream  was  so  horrible,  so  real,  and  so 
in  keeping  with  other  dreams  anil  threaten- 
ing presentiments  of  his  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
profoundly  disturbed  by  it.  During  its  re- 
cital he  was  grave,  gloomy,  and  at  times  vis- 
ibly pale,  but  perfectly  calm.  He  spoke 
slowly,  with  measured  accents  and  deep  feel- 
ing. In  conversations  with  me  he  referred  to 
it  afterwards,  closing  om:o  with  thisqitotatvor. 
from  Hamlet: 

"To  sleep;  perchanco  to  dream  !  Ave,  there's 
the  rub!"  with  a  strong  accent  on  tho  last 
three  words. 

Once  be  alluded  to  this  terrible  dream  with 
some  show  of  playful  humor.  "Hill,"  said 
ho,  "your  apprehension  of  harm  to  me  from 
some  hidden  enemy  is  downright  foolishness. 
For  a  long  time  you  have  been  trying  to  keep 
somebody — the  Lord  knows  whom— from  kill- 
ing; me.  Dou't  you  see  how  it  will  turn  out? 
In  this  dream  it  was  not  me,  but  some  other 
fellow,  that  was  killed.  It  seems  that  this 
ghostly  assassin  tried  his  hand  on  some  one 
else.     And  this  reminds  mo   of   an  old  farmer 


'  in  Illinois  whose  family  was  mado  nick  by 
eating  greens,  Some poisonous  herb  had  got 
into  the  moss,  and  members  of  t  li o  family 
were  iu  danger  of  dying.  There  was  a  halt- 
witf.ed  boy  in  tho  family  called  Jake,  and 
always  afterward  when  they  had  preens  the 
old  man  wouldsay:  'Now,  afore  we  rink  these 
(rreens  let's  try  'em  on  Jake.  If  he  stands  'nm 
we're  all  right.'  Just  so  with  mo.  As  lone  as 
this  imaginary  assassin  continues  to  exercise 
himself  on  others  /  can  stand  it."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln then  became  serious  and  said:  "Well, 
let  it  go.  1  think  the  Lord  in  His  own  good 
time  and  way  will  work  this  out  all  right. 
God  knews  what  is  best.'' 

These  wordt  he  spoke  with  a  High,  and 
rather  In  »  tone  of  soliloquy,  as  if  hardly 
noting  my  rreaaaea. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  another  remarkable 
dream,  which  was  repeated  so  frequently 
during  hia  oeenjancy  of  the  White  House 
that  he  rame  to  regard  it  as  a  welcome  vis- 
itor.  It  was  of  a  pleasing  and  promising 
character,  having  nothing  of  the  horrible 
in  its  texture.  It  was  always  .in  omen  of  a 
Union  victor-,  and  came  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty just  before  every  military  or  naval 
engagement  where  our  arms  were  crowned 
with  success.  In  this  dream  he  saw  a  ship 
sailing  away  rapidly,  badly  damaged,  and 
our  victorious  vessels  in  oloso  pursuit.  Ho 
saw,  also,  the  close  of  a  battle  on  land,  the 
enemy  routed,  aud  our  forces  in  possession 
of  vantage  ground  of  incalculable  import- 
ance. Mr.  Lincoln  stated  it  as  a  fact  that  he 
had  this  dream  just  before  the  battles  of 
Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  other  signal  en- 
gagements throughout  the  war. 

The  last  time  he  had  this  dream  was  the 
night  before  his  assassination.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that,  mournful  day  there  was  a  Cabi- 
net mooting  at  which  Gen.  Grant  was 
present.  Turning  to  Gen.  Grant  during  an 
interval  of  general  discussion  Mr.  Lincoln 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  news  from  Gen. 
Sherman,  who  was  then  confronting  John- 
ston. The  reply  was  in  tha  negative,  but  the 
General  added  that  he  was  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  a  dispatch  announcing  John- 
ston's .surrender.  Mr.  Lincoln  then,  with 
great  impressivoncss,  said:  "We  shall  hear 
very  soon;  and  the  news  will  bo  important." 
Gen.  Grant  asked  him  why  he  thought  so. 
"Because,''  saut  Mr.  Lincoln,  "1  had  a  dream 
last,  night;  and  ever  since  this  war  began  I 
have  had  tho  same  dream  just  before  every 
event  of  great  national  importance.  It  por- 
tends some  important  event  that  will  happen 
very  soon." 

Alter  this  Mr.  Lincoln  became  unusually 
oheojrful.. ..,  In  the  afternoon  he  ordered  a  car- 
riage for  a  drive.  Mrs.  Lincoln  asked  him 
if  ho  wished  any  one  to  accompany  him. 
"No,  Mary."  said  he,  "I  prefer  that  wo  ride 
by  ourselves  to-day."  Mrs.  Lincoln  said 
afterwards  that  she  never  saw  him  look  hap- 
pier than  ho  did  during  that  drive.  In  re- 
ply to  a  remark  of  hers  to  that  effect',  made 
during  that  last  drive,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 
"And  well  may  I  feel  so,  Mary;  for  I  consider 
that  this  day  the  war  has  come  to  a  close. 
Now  wo  must  try  to  bo  more  cheerful  in  the 
future,  for  betweon  this  terrible  war  and 
the  loss  of  our  darling  son  we  have  suffered 
much  misery.    Let  us  both  try  to  be  happy." 

UK  WAS  A  MAN  O*    DESTINY. 

History  will  record  no  censure  against  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  believing,  liko  tho  first  Napoleon, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  destiny,  for  such  ho 
surely  was,  if  the  term  is  at  all  admissible  in 
a  philosophic  sense.  And  our  estimate  of  his 
greatness  must  bo  heightened  by  conceding 
the  fact  that  ho  was  a  believer  in  certain 
phases  of  tho  supernatural.  Assured  as  ho 
undoubtedly  was.  by  omens  which  to  his 
mind  were  conclusive,  that  ho  would  rise  to 
greatness  and  power,  he  was  as  firmly  con- 
vinced, by  tho  same  tokens,  that  hn|  would 
be  suddenly  cut  oft  at  tho  height  of  his 
career  and  the  fulness  of  his  fame.  Ho  al- 
ways believed  that  he  would  fall  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin;  and  yet,  with  that  appalling 
doom  clouding  his  life— a  doom  fixed  and  ir- 
reversible, as  he  was  firmly  conrineed— his 
courage  never  forsook  him,  even  in  the  most 
trying  emergencies.  Can  greatness,  courage, 
constancy  in  the  pursuit  of  exalted  aims,  be 
tried  V>y*  a  severer  tostT  Ho  boliovod  with 
Tennyson  that 

"Because  rUat  Is  rlsht,  to  follow  rlrlit 
Were  wisdom  lu  the  scorn  of  consequence." 
Concerning  presentiments  r.nd  dreams  Mr. 
Lincoln  bad  a  philosophy  of  his  own  which, 
strange  as  it  mav  appear,  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  character  in  all  other  re- 
spects. Ho  was  no  dabbler  in  divination — 
astrdlolry,  horoscopy,  prophecy,  ghostly  lore, 
or  witcheries  of  any  sort.  Willi  Goethe  he  held 


that  "Nature  cannot  no  om»rwise  than  do 
right  eternally."  Dreams  and  presentiments, 
in  bis  judgment,  are  not  of  supernatural  ori- 
gin; that  is.  the*  proceed  in  natural  order, 
laeir  e««»nee  being  superhuman  but  net 
0hnr  Mature.  The  moving  power  of  dreams 
and  viaians  of  an  exira<»rdinary  character  ke 
aieribert.  as  did  the  aatrar»hs  of  old.  to  the 
Almighty  Intelligence  that  gaTerns  the  nni- 
verse,  tkair  froees«es  conforming  strictly  ta 
natural  laws.  "Nature,"  said  he,  "is  th* 
warkshoy  ef  the  Almighty;  and  we  form  bnt 
links  in  the  general  chain  ol  intellectual  and 
material  li  fe." 

M-r.  Lincoln  had  this  further  notion: 
Dreams  being  natural  occurrences,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  he  held  that  their  best  inter- 
preters are  the  common  people;  and  this  ac- 
counts, in  a  largo  measure,  for  the  profound 
respect  be  always  had  for  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  plain  people,  "tho  children  of  na- 
ture," he  called  them,  touching  matters  be- 
longing to  the  domain  of  psychical  myster- 
ies. There  was  some  basis  of  truth,  lie  be- 
lieved, for  whatever  obtained  general  cred- 
ence among  these  "children  of  nature:"  and 
as  he  esteemed  himself  one  of  their  number. 
having  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
ameng  them,  we  can  easily  account  far  the 
etrenglhot'  his  convictions  on  mstters  about 
wkieh  they  aid  he  were  in  cordial  agrec- 
niaat. 

^J*  seemed  strangely  fascinated  by  tha 
wander ful  in  history,  such  as  tke  fall  of  Gata 
by  the  hand  af  (  araralla  as  fere>»ld  by 
fSiTams;  tke  fhests  of  C»T»e*lla's  father  and 
murdered  breAer  threstaeing  sad  nahraid- 
isg  him;  and  kindred  pssssges.  But  I  here 
not  space  to  further  Pursue  this  account  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiar  views  concerning 
these  interesting  mysteries.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  show  that  llic  more  intense 
the  light  which  is  poured  upon  what  may  be 
regarded  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  weakest  points  tho 
greater  and  grander  will  his  character  ap- 
pear. Ward  H.  Lajmon. 

Copyright,  1887. 
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Horoscope  Was  Cast 


IN  Broughton's  Astronomical  Journal  Is- 
sued In  September,  1860,  appeared  a 
horoscope  of  Lincoln  in  which  the  clos- 
ing- paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  a  fortunate  nativity  for 
becoming  popular  and  for  rising  in  the 
world  with  care  and  industry.  But  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  some  unfor- 
tunate aspects  coming  on,  that  1b  the 
planet  Saturn  coming  in  square  to  his 
own  place  and  in  opposition  to  Mer- 
cury, and  the  planet  Jupiter  in  opposition  to 
the  sun's  place,  all  of  which  aspects  make 
us  Inclined  to  Judge  that  he  will  be  defeated 
this  next  coming  presidential  election,  and 
that  we  think  that  it  will  be  caused  by  some 
intrigue  or  political  maneuver." 

In  December  of  1864,  about  four  months 
before  the  assassination,  this  same  publica- 
tion reprinted,  its  horoscope  and  added:  "If 
we  had  been  more  posted  at  the  time  In  rr*in- 
dane  astrology  we  should  have  seen,  that  the 
evil  threatened  pointed  to  some  time  after 
the  election  and  not  before  it." 

Continuing,  the  publication  says:  "  Short- 
ly after  the  election  is  over  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
have  a  number  of  evil  aspects-  afflicting  his 
nativity  (I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them 
will  begin  to  be  felt  until  after  the  election 
is   past." 

This  same  publication  had  a  department 
entitled  "The  Fate  of  Nations,"  In  which 
forecasts  were  made  month  by  month  as  to 
the  probable  significant  events  of  those 
months.  For  the  montlh  of  April,  1665,  the 
prophecy  was  that  "  Some  noted  general  or 
person  in  high  office  dies  or  is  removed  about 
the  17th  or  18th  day."* 

In  further  explanation  of*the  relationship 
between.  Lincoln's  death  and  the  astrological 
indications  of  the  same  the  publication  says 
that  "  Although  Lincoln  was  a  quiet,  in- 
offensive man.  yet  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth  the  sun  and  moon  were 
both  under  the  earth  and  being  afflicted  by 
the  evil  planet  Saturn,  and  Mars  and  Her- 
schel,  both  in  the  eleventh  house,  denoting 
him  surrounded  by  secret  enemies  and  false 
friends.  ...  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death   he   had  the  evil  planet  Saturn  retro- 


grading- over  Mars'  place  in  the  eleventh 
house  and  in  evil  aspect  to  the  moon's  place, 
and  Mars  in  the  eighth  house  (the  house  of 
death)  Just  passing  an  evil  aspect  of  Venus, 
all  of  which  would  Indicate  that  in  the  mid- 
dle of  April  he  would  meet  with  some  great 
evil   from  falso  friends-  or  secret  enemies. 

During  the  war  several  southern  news- 
papers at  different  times  started  rumors  that 
Lincoln  had  been  shot.  The  following  from 
the  Memphis  Appeal  of  Aug.  16,  1861,  s  a. 
sample  of  the  roorbacks  which  startled 
southern  readers: 

"  ABE  LINCOLN  ASSASSINATED!  AR- 
REST OF  THE  ASSASSIN!  GREAT  EX- 
CITEMENT! 

"  Washington,  Aug.  7,  10  a.  m.-Abe  Lin- 
coln was  shot  through  the  heart  last  night, 
Just  as  he  was  entering  his  carriage,  after 
leaving  his  cabinet  in  consultation  ihe 
assassin,  a  southerner,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities.  There  is  great  excite- 
ment and   "On  to  Richmond!"  is  the  cry. 

"  LATEK-11  a.  m.-Abe  is  still  alive,  but 
there  is  no  chance  for  him  to  survive.  The 
excitement   here  is  great. 

"  STILL  LATER-12  m.-Abe  was  wounded 
In  the  abdomen  and  not  In  the  heart.  His 
physician  thinks  he  will  recover.  The  ex- 
citement is  abating. 

"  LATER  STILL-1  p.  m.-It  Is  now  cur- 
rently reported  that  Abe  was  only  slightly 
wounded  in  the  leg.    No  excitement. 

"  THE  LATEST— 2  p.  ra.-An  investigation 
now  proves  that  pie  bullet  Intended  for 
Abe's  heart  missed  its  mark,  and  only  killed 
one  of  his  footmen.  The  people  are  return- 
ing to  their  business. 

"  LATER  STILL— 3  p.  m.— Abe's  footman 
was  not  killed,  as  reported,  but  badly  wound- 
ed.    He  will  recover. 

"  THE  VERY  LATEST— 4  p.  m—  It  has 
been  officially  announced,  from  the  capital 
that  Old  Abe's  footman  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  hand  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
gun  which  he  was  cleaning. 

"  The  president  was  not  in  consultation 
with  his  cabinet  last  night  as  first  stated. 
Nobody  hurt." 


What  He  Said  of  His  Death. 


"  That  affair  (John  Brown's  raid),  in  its 
philosophy  corresponds  with  many  attempts, 
related  in  history,  at  the  assassination  of 
kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods 
over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fancies 
himself  commissioned  by  heaven  to  liberate 
them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  re- 
sults in  little  more  than  his  own  execution." 
—Cooper  Institute  speech,  Feb.  27,  1860. 


one  time  Lincoln,  when  much  distressed  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  war,  said:  "Which- 
ever way  it  ends,  I  have  the  impression  that 
I  shan't  last  much  longer  after  it  is  over." 


"  Hannah,  if  they  do  kill  me,  I  shall  never 
die  another  death."— To  Hannah  Armstrong, 
conversation,  February,  1861. 


"  No,  mamma,  they  will  never  do  that 
(assassination).  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  all 
will  be  well.  We  will  see  each  other  again." 
—To  his  stepmother,  February,  1861,  before 
Betting  out  for  Washington. 

"  If  there  were  such  a  plot  and  they  wanted 
to  get  at  me,  no  vigilance  could  keep  them 
out.  We  are  so  mixed  ur)  in  our  affairs  that 
no  matter  what  the  system  established — a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate,  If  such  there  were, 
could  easily  obtain  a  pass  to  see  me,  for  one 
or  more  of  its  instruments.  .  .  .  As  to  the 
crazy  folks,  major,  why,  I  must  only  take  my 
chances."— To  MaJ.  Charles  G.  Halpin,  In 
Washington. 

"  O,  assassination  of  public  officers  Is  not 
an  American  crime."— Conversation  with 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  1863. 

F.  B.  Carpenter,  the  art;st  who  painted  the 
famous  emancipation  picture,  quotes  Lincoln 
as  having  said,  when  visiting  his  friend  Love- 
Joy  during  the  latter's  illness:  "  This  war  13 
eating  my  life  out;  I  have  a  strong  Impres- 
sion that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  end." 


Mr*.   Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  says  that  at 


LINCOLN'S  VISION  OF  HIS  FUTURE 

Extracts  from  a  letter  written,  by 
Lincoln,  November  7,  1860:  "It  was 
Just  after  my  election,  when  the  news 
had  been  coming  In  thick  and  fast 
all  clay  and  there  had  been  a  great 
'hurrah,  boys,"  so  that  I  was  well 
tired  out  and  went  home  to  rest, 
throwing  myself  down  on  a  lounge  in 
'  my  chamber.  Opposite  where  I  lay 
was  a  bureau  with  a  swinging  glass 
upon  It  and,  looking  In  that  glass,  I  j 
saw  myself  reflected  almost  at  full 
length;  but  my  face,  I  had  noticed, 
had  two  separate  and  distinct  Im- 
ages, the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  be- 
ing about  three  inches  from  the  tip 
of  the  other. 

"I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps 
startled,  and  got  up  and  looked  In  | 
the  glass,  but  the  Illusion  vanished. 
On  lying  down  again  I  saw  It  a  sec- 
ond time,  plainer.  If  possible,  than 
before;  and  then  I  noticed  that  one 
of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler — say, 
Ave  shades — than  the  other.  I  got 
up,  and  the  thing  melted  away,  and 
I  went  off  and  In  the  excitement  of 
the  hour  I  forgot  about  it — nearly, 
but  not  quite,  for  the  thing  would 
once  in  a  while  come  up  and  give 
me  a  little  pang  as  If  something 
uncomfortable  had  happened. 

"When  I  went  home  again  that 
night  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and 
a  few  days  afterward  I  made  the 
experiment  again,  when,  sure  enough, 
the  thing  came  back  again;  but  I 
never  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
ghost  back  after  that,  though  I  tried 
very  industriously  to  show  it  to  my 
wife,  who  was  somewhat  worried 
about  It.  She  thought  it  was  a 
'sign'  that  I  was  to  be  elected  to  a 
second  term  of  office,  and  that  the 
paleness  of  one  of  the  faces  was  an 
omen  that  I  should  not  see  life 
through  the  last  term." — [From  "The 
Autobiography  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
by  Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson. 


LINCOLN'S  VISION  OF  HIS 
FUTURE 


Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by 
Lincoln,  November  7,  18C0:  "It  was 
just  after*  my  election  when  the  news 
had  been  coming  in  thick  and  fast 
all  day  and  there  had  been  a  great 
'hurrah  boys,'  so  that  I  was  well  tired 
out  and  went  home  to  rest,  throwing 
myself  down  on  a  lounge  in  my 
chamber.  Opposite  where  I  lay  was 
a  bureau  with  a  swinging  glass  upon 
it,  and  looking  in  that  glass  I  saw 
myself  reflected  almost  at  full  length; 
but  my  face,  I  had  noticed,  had  two 
separate  and  distinct  images,  the  tip 
of  the  nose  of  one  being  about  three 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  other. 

"I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps 
startled,  and  got  up  and  looked  in 
the  glass,  but  the  illusion  vanished. 
On  lying  down  again,  I  saw  it  a  sec- 
ond time,  plainer,  if  possible,  than 
before;  and  then  I  noticed  that  one 
of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler — say, 
five  shades — than  the  other.  I  got 
up,  and  the  thing  melted  away,  and 
I  went  off  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  hour  I  forgot  about  it — nearly, 
but  not  quite,  for  the  thing  would 
once  in  a  while  come  up  and  gave  me 
a  little  pang  as  if  something  uncom- 
fortable had  happened. 

"When  I  went  home  again  that 
night,  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and  a 
few  days  afterward  I  made  the  ex- 
periment again,  when,  sure  enough, 
the  thing  came  back  again;  but  I 
npver  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
ghost  back  after  that,  though  I  tried 
very  industriously  to  show  it  to  my 
wife,  who  was  somewhat  worried 
about  it.  She  thought  it  was  a  'sign' 
that  I  was  to  be  elected  to  a  second 
term  of  office,  and  that  the  paleness 
of  one  of  the  faces  was  an  omen 
that  I  should  not  see  life  through  the 
last  term." 


UNUSUAL,    GHOSTLY,  SUPERSTITIOUS,    QUEER 
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Superstitions  of  Celebrities Chicago  Times 

It  surprises  no  one  that  dreamers  and  poets,  or 
even  philosophers,  should  be  influenced  by  dreams 
and  presentiments,  but  when  men  of  practical 
minds,  who  are  capable  of  directing  the  affairs  of  a 
nation,  such  men  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Na- 
poleon I.,  give  heed  to  the  signs  of  superstition 
lesser  men  wonder  and  speculate  and  advance 
theories  of  their  own  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

The  Bonapartes  always  were  superstitious,  espe- 
cially the  mother  of  Napoleon.  She  always  had  a 
presentiment  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  family 
would  occur  in  the  same  century,  that  the  glory 
which  was  prophesied  for  them  would  be  followed 
by  disaster.  And  the  prediction  was  verified.  She 
died  in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  downfall  of  all  her  children. 

Napoleon  I.  always  feared  December  2  as  an  un- 
lucky day,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  before  every 
important  battle  he  would  throw  dice  to  ascertain 
if  he  were  to  lose  or  win.  The  "red  men"  whom  he 
always  saw  going  to  battle  with  him  was  a  delu- 
sion that  caused  him  much  suffering. 

Among  crowned  heads  Louis  XL  of  France  was 
one  of  the  firmest  believers  in  superstition.  He  it 
was  who  had  an  unfortunate  astrologer  brought 
before  him  who  told  him  that  a  beautiful  woman,  a 
friend  of  the  King's,  would  die,  and  Louis,  enraged 
at  the  verification  of  the  prediction,  sent  for  the  as- 
trologer, and  when  he  was  brought  before  him  or- 
dered his  courtiers  to  throw  him  out  of  a  window 
of  the  palace.  Before  the  order  was  obeyed  he 
asked  the  astrologer  with  a  sneer  if  he  could  tell 
him  (the  King)  the  hour  of  his  own  death. 

"Sire,"  replied  the  quick-witted  astrologer,  bow- 
ing low,  "I  shall  have  the  honor  of  dying  just  three 
days  before  your  Majesty." 

Not  only  did  the  astrologer  save  his  life  then,  but 
he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  care  that  his  valu- 
able life  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Like  Napoleon,  Abraham  Lincoln  always  be- 
lieved he  was  a  man  of  destiny.  He  thought  he 
would  rise  to  some  lofty  station  in  life,  but  that  he 
would  have  a  sudden  fall.  He  was  pleased,  yet 
alarmed,  at  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  rent  in  the 
■veil  which  hides  the  future  from  mortal  sight,  for 
the  vision  he  saw  was  one  of  glory  and  of  blood. 

Lincoln's  friends  never  willingly  allowed  him  to 
dwell  on  his  faith  in  occult  influences,  and  not 
until  the  dark  shadow  he  anticipated  had  fallen  did 
they  see  a  strange  fatality  in  his  recurring  visions. 
The  one  that  most  impressed  him  happened  in 
Springfield  in  i860,  lie  was  lying  on  a  lounge  in 
his  own  chamber  when,  glancing  into  a  mirror  that 
hung  near  him  he  saw  a  double  image  of  himself 
reflected  there.  At  that  time  Lincoln  was  in  the 
full  glow  of  health  and  hope,  but  in  the  mirror  t la- 
face  showed  a  mortal  paleness.  Again  and  again 
he  tried  the  experiment,  and  always  with  the  same 
ghastly  result.     Afterward  he  tried  it  in  the  Execu- 


He  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  this 
vision  or  illusion  until  1864,  on  the  day  of  his  re- 
nomination  at  Baltimore.  On  that  day  Lincoln 
was  at  the  War  Department  in  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  General  Grant,  who  was  at  Rich- 
mond. 

A  telegram  arrived  at  the  White  House  in- 
forming Lincoln  of  his  renomination  as  President, 
but,  though  he  went  home  for  a  hasty  lunch  he  did 
not  stop  to  read  the  telegram. 

On  returning  to  the  War  Department  imme- 
diately a  dispatch  was  handed  to  him  telling  him 
of  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Johnson  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  surprised  and 
said : 

"I  thought  it  was  customary  to  nominate  the 
President  first." 

On  being  told  of  the  first  telegram  he  said, 
mournfully  recalling  the  double  image  in  the 
mirror: 

"I'll  never  live  through  my  second  term.  That 
belongs  to  Johnson — at  least,  the  best  part  of  it." 

Shortly  before  his  assassination  Lincoln  had  a 
strange  dream,  which  he  related  to  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Lamon,  his  former  law  partner. 

"I  retired  late,  for  I  had  waited  up  for  important 
dispatches,  and  I  soon  fell  into  a  light  slumber.  I 
dreamed  there  was  a  death-like  stillness  about  me, 
but  still  I  could  hear  the  subdued  sobs  of  a  number 
of  people.  I  left  my  room,  went  all  through  the 
house  in  my  dream,  everywhere  the  same  weeping 
and  wailing,  but  I  could  see  nobody.  Finally  I  went 
into  the  east  room,  and  there  I  saw  a  coffin  with 
many  soldiers  as  guard. 

"  AYho  is  dead  in  the  White  House?"  I  asked. 

"  'Why,  don't  you  know,'  said  one  of  the  soldiers, 
'the  President  has  been  assassinated.'  Then  a  loud 
burst  of  grief  came  from  the  crowd,  and  with  that 
I  awoke." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  remembered  the  dream  on  the  fatal 
night  of  his  death,  and  cried  out : 

"His  dream  was  prophetic!" 

Lincoln  had  one  fortunate  dream,  which  he  often 
dreamed,  and  which  he  said  was  always  welcome, 
as  it  invariably  preceded  a  great  Union  victory. 

He  said  he  dreamed  it  before  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam  and  again  before  that  of  Gettysburg  and  several 
other  engagements.  He  dreamed  that  he  saw  a 
badly  damaged  ship  sailing  away  rapidly,  while 
pursuing  vessels  overtook  and  demolished  the 
wreck. 

This  dream  always  comforted  him. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  called  to  task  by 
his  friends  for  his  belief  in  dreams  he  would  in- 
variably quote  the  Bible  for  his  authority.  After 
his  most  important  dream  he  said: 

"In  the  morning,  when  1  took  up  my  Bible,  the 
first  chapter  I  opened  at  was  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Genesis,  relating  Jacob's  wonderful  dream.  I 
looked  through  the  Bible  and  everywhere  I  seemed 
to  find  the  same  lesson.  Sixteen  chapters  in  the 
(  >Id  Testament  and  four  or  five  111  the  New  Testa- 
ment reveal  God's  meaning  in  dreams." 

His  former  partner,  Mr.  Lamon,  says: 

"The  more  intense  the  light  which  is  poured  on 
what  may  be  Mr.  Lincoln's  weakest  point  the 
rreater  and  grander  will  his  character  appear." 
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LINCOLN  A  FATALIST. 


HEARD    PHANTOM     VOICES     AND 
LIEVED    IN    DESTINY. 


BE- 


Incldents  In  His  Life  Which  Suggest  That 
He  Was  Superstitious— His  llreams  and 
Favorite  Citations  From  the  Poets — Rem- 
iniscences of  a  Close  Personal  Friend. 


right  at  my  elbow— heard  it  distinctly 
and  plainly.  I  turned  around,  expect- 
ing to  see  some  one,  of  course.  No  one 
there,  but  the  voice  was  there.  "  "  What 
did  it  say?"  I  asked.  He  made  no  reply. 
Deep  gloom— a  look  of  pain— settled  on 
his  countenance  and  lasted  some  min- 
utes. ,  We  trudged  slowly  on.  He  was 
oblivious  of  all  external  surroundings. 

Another  instance,  somewhat  obscure 
to  people  in  general,  but  conclusive  to 
me,  who  knew  him  so  well,  and  illus- 
trative of  this  tendency,  happened  on 
Oct.  24,  1864,  when  he  visited  my  law 
office  with  others  of   the  traveling  bar, 


[Copyright,  18C8,  by  the  Author.  ] 
The  exponents  of  historical  crises  are 

endowed  with  supernatural  monitions  of    ,, ,. 

their   missions   and,    not    infrequently,  j  au^t  taking  down   a  copy  of    Byron,  he 

readily    turned    to  the   third   canto   of 


are  invested  with  presentiments  of  their 
destinies  and  (possibly)  martyrdom. 

Napoleon  III  said  that  Cscsar  had 
faith  in  his  destiny  and  confidence  in 
his  genius;  Mohammed  drew  inspiration 
for  his  task  from  the  angel  who  visited 
him  in  the  cave  at  Mount  Hara;  Joan 
of  Arc  was  incited  to  her  phantasy  by 
the  voices  which  appealed  to  her  while 
she  was  yet  a  simple  peasant  girl  in  the 
little  hamlet  of  Doremey;  Napoleon's 
belief  in  his ' '  star' '  is  proverbial,  and  the 
inspiration  of  Charlemagne  is  well  at- 
tested, while  Constantino  triumphed  by 
the  flaming  cross  and  the  Christian  slo- 
gan which  he  clearly  saw  emblazoned 
on  the  shining  heavens. 

Descending  to  the  commonplace,  we 
all  remember  the  familiar  distich,  oon- 
ceived  to  inspire  constancy  to  the  era  oi 
childhood: 

Tarn  again,  Whittington, 
Thrice  lord  mayor  of  London  1 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  fatalist.  He  be- 
lieved from  an  early  period  in  his  career 
that  he  was  destined  to  attain  to  an  ex- 
alted pinnacle  of  eminence  and  also 
that  he  should  encounter  a  bloody  end, 
and  this  belief  remained  with  him  to 
the  end.  Mrs.  Crawford  never  wearied 
of  narrating  that  when  he  was  a  boy, 
j  with  little  apparent  promise,  and  was 
acting  out  the  clown  in  her  kitchen, 
when  remonstrated  with  and  askea 
what  he  could  hope  to  achieve  if  he 
continued  in  that  course  confidently  re 


"Childe  Harold"    and  read  aloud  from 
the  thirty-fourth  verse,  commencing, 
There  is  a,  very  life  in  our  despair,  etc., 
to  and  including  the  forty-fifth  verse: 
He  -who  ascends  to  mountain  tops  shall  find 
Those  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds 
and  snow. 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

Ronnd  him  are  ioy  rocks  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  nakod  head, 
And  thus   reward   the   toils  which   to  those 

summits  lead. 
This  grand  poetry,  so  apropos  to  his 
later  career,  was  evidently  very  famil- 
iar to  him.  He  looked  specifically  for 
and  found  it  with  no  difficulty  or  hesi- 
tation and  read  it  with  a  fluency  that 
indicated  that  he  had  read  it  ofttimes 
before.  He  also  read  it  sadly  if  not  in- 
deed reverently. 

In  view  of  his  later  career,  ia  not  the 
following  morceau,  taken  from  a  fervid 
and  extravagant  Lyceum  speech  mad8 
when  he  was  30  years  of  age,  of  great 
interest  and  significance?    Said  he : 

"Many  great  and  good  men,  suffl 
ciently  qualified  for  any  task  they 
should  undertake,  may  ever  be  found, 
whose  ambition  would  aspire  to  nothing 
beyond  a  seat  in  congress,  a  gubernato 
rial  or  a  presidential  chair,  but  such  be 
|  long  not  to  the  family  of  the  lion  or  th< 
I  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What!  Think  yot 
those  places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander 


continued  in  uiat  cuui&e  iiumiuc.\vi;  --   , r -  - 

plied  that  lie  was  going  to  be  president  I  a  CaBsar  or  a  Napoleon?  Never!  Tower 


of  the  United  States. 

When  he  was  at  New  Orleans,  in 
1831,  he  visited  a  voodoo  fortune  teller 
and  listened  to  her  absurd  prophecies 
(as  they  then  appeared)  with  eager  at- 
tention. When  his  son  Robert  was  bit- 
ten by  a  dog,  he  took  him  to  Terre 
Haute,  at  much  inconvenience,  to  have 
the  virtues  of  ft  madstone,  as  it  was 
called,  tested  as  an  antidote.  When  in 
congress,  he  refused  to  be  one  of  a  party 
of  13  at  table,  and  Robert  Toombs,  who 
really  liked   him,  told   him  with    some 


ing  genius  disdains  a  beaten  path;  i 
seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored,  it 
sees  no  distinction  in  adding  story  to 
story  upon  the  monuments  of  fame  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  others,  it  denies 
that  it  is  glory  enough  to  servo  under 
any  chief,  it  scorns  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  any  predecessor,  however  illus- 
trious; it  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinc- 
tion, and  if  possible  will  have  it  whether 
at  the  expense  of  emancipating  slaves 
or  enslaving  freemen." 

In  attestation   of   his   strong  leaning 


vein,  "This  superstitious  view  of  life 
ran  through  his  being  like  the  thin 
blue  vein  through  the  whitest  marble, 
giving  tho  eye  rest  from  the  weariness 
of  continued  unvarying  color." 

This  avant  courier  of  destiny  haunted 
him  all  his  life.  "I  can't  h<  lp  being  in 
this  way,"  he  said.  "My  father  was  so 
before  me.  He  dreamed  that  he  rode 
through  an  unfrequented  path  to  a 
strange  house,  the  surroundings  and 
furnishing  of  which  were  vividly  im- 
pressed on  his  mind.  At  the  fireside 
there  was  sitting  a  woman  whose  fea- 
tures he  distinctly  saw.  She  was  en- 
gaged in  paring  an  apple.  That  woman 
was  to  be  his  wife.  He  could  not  shako 
off  the  vision.  It  haunted  him  inces- 
santly until  it  compelled  him  to  go  down 
the  unfrequented  way.  He  quietly  open- 
ed the  door  of  what  he  recognized  to  be 
the  house  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  it 
was  where  he  had  been  in  his  dream. 
There  w«»  »  wnman  at  the  fireside  en- 
caced  in  paring  arLaniuaJ-L  And  the 
rest  of  this  singular  dream  also  came  to 
pass. 

The  well  known  and  oft  cited  inci- 
dent of  the  double  image,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  is  in  exact  point.  He  said:  "It 
was  just  after  my  election  in  1860, 
when  the  news  had  been  coming  in 
thick  and  fast  all  day  and  there  had 
been  a  great  'Hurrah,  boys!'  so  that  I 
was  well  tired  out  and  went  home  to 
rest,  throwing  myself  upon  a  lounge  in 
my  chamber.  Opposite  to  where  I  lay 
was  a  bureau,  with  a  swinging  glass 
upon  it,  and,  looking  in  that  glass,  I 
saw  myself  reflected  nearly  at  full 
leiigth,  but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had  two 
separate  and  distinct  images,  the  tip  of 
the  nose  of  one  being  about  three  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  other.  I  was  a  little 
startled  and  got  up  and  looked  in  the 
glass,  but  the  illusion  vanished.  On 
lying  down  again  1  saw  it  a  second 
time,  plainer,  if  possible,  than  before, 
and  then  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  faces 
was  a  little  paler  than  the  other.  I  got 
up,  and  the  thing  melted  away,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  hour  forgot  all 
about  it — nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  the 
thing  would  once  in  awhile  come  up 
and  give  me  a  little  pang,  as  if  some- 
thing uncomfortable  had  happened. 
When  I  got  home,  I  told  my  wife  about 
it,  and  a  few  days  after   I  tried  the  es- 


asperity  that  he  would  rather  die   than    toward    fatalism  he  once  cited  to  Hern 
to  be  so  superstitious.  don   the  case  of  CfBsar  and   Brutus   ar- 

Like  Joan  of  Arc,  he  heard  phantom  guing  that  the  latter  was  forced  by  laws 
voices;  but,  unlike  that  bewitched  fe  and  conditions  over  which  he  had  no 
male,  he  kept  their  revelations  and  the  control  to  kill  the  former,  and,  vice 
fact  itself  to  himself.  One  day,  how-  versa,  that  the  former  was  especially 
ever  in  the  "Big,Grove"  at  Urbana  he  created  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  latter, 
said,'  partly  in  soliloquy  and  partly  to  and  the  gifted  Herndon  adds  in  poetic 
me:'  "  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  wan- 
der out  in  the  woods  all  by  myself.  It 
had  a  fascination  for  me  which  h.A  an 
element  of  fear  in  it— superstitions  fear. 
I  knew  that  I  was  not  alone  just  as 
well  as  I  know  that  you  are  here  now. 
Still  I  conld  see  nothing  and  no  one,  but 
!  I   heard  voices.    Once   I   heard    a  voice 


poriment  again,  when,  sure  enough,  the 
thing  came  back  again,  but  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  ghost  back  after 
that,  though  I  once  tried  very  industri- 
ously to  show  it  to  my  wife,  who  was 
somewhat  worried  about  it.  She  thought 
it  was  a  sign  that  I  was  to  be  elected  to 
a  second  term  of  office,  and  that  the 
prleness  of  one  of  the  faces  was  an  omen 
that  I  should  not  live  through  my  sec- 
ond term.  " 

How  often  have  I  heard  him  repeat 
this  couplet,  always  in  an  earnest, 
prophetic  style,  as  if  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him,  as  if  ho  recognized  a 
law  from  which  there  was  no  escape — 
that  bound  him,  like  a  spell: 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will. 

Especial  emphasis  as  well  as  accentu- 
ated sadness  is  imparted  to  that  sorrow- 
ful incident,  which  was  but  the  prelude 
to 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off, 
when  he  said  in  his  cabinet  meeting  on 
the   last   day:  "Good  news   is  impend- 
ing, for   I   have   had  my  usual   dream, 
which  has  foreshadowed  every  momen- 


touts  event  of  the  war.  I  seemed  to  be  in 
a  singular  and  indescribable  vessel,  but 
always  the  same,  and  that  it  was  mov- 
ing with  gruat  rapidity  toward  a  dark 
and  indefinite  shore." 

This  melancholy  refrain — this  dark 
cloud  of  preternatural  grief,  with  ite 
delusive  silver  lining — this  more  than 
ascetio  sorrow,  with  its  stimulated  rail- 
lery, like  the  harlequin's  fantastic  gear 
— all  tended  to  make  up  the  seed  plot 
from  whence  sprung  the  somber  spirit 
who  was  deeded  to  pilot  the  sorely  dis- 
tressed nation  through  the  engulfing 
waves,  which  momentarily  threatened 
destruction.  v 

There  are  objects  in  nature  and  in 
politics  the  forms  of  which  can  only  be 
accurately  ascertained  when  contem- 
plated afar  off.  Too  near  as  well  as  too 
far  off  prevents  a  correct  view.  Thus  it 
is  with  great  events.  The  hand  of  (Jod 
is  visible  in  human  affairs,  but  tbis 
hand  itself  has  a  shadow  which  conceals 
what  it  accomplishes.  All  that  could 
then  be  seen  in  the  great  national  trans- 
formation announced  the  advene  of  a 
new  idea  in  human  kind,  the  democrat- 
ic- idea  in  essence  as  well  as  in  delusive 
boast,  and  thereafter  the  democratic 
government  in  fact  as  well  as  thereto- 
fore in  empty  name. 

There  are  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  when  the  decayed  branches 
fall  from  the  tree  of  humanity  and 
when  institutions  grown  effete  and  in- 
famous sink  and  leave  space  for  fresh 
institutions  full  of  sap,  which  renew 
the  youth  and  recast  the  ideas  of  a  peo- 
ple. Antiquity  is  replete  with  this 
transformation,  of  which  we  only  catch 
a  glimpse  in  the  relics  of  history.  Each 
decadence  of  effete  ideas  carries  with  it 
an  old  world  and  gives  its  name  to  a 
new  order  of  civilization. 


A  WARTIME  PORTRAIT. 


J    WR  I  E  H  T 


A   WARNING    DREAM. 

The  Vision  Lincoln  Saw  Several  Times 
In   His  Sleep.         fj  0$ 

Napoleon  believed  devoutly  in 
dreams  as  warnings  or  even  as  fore- 
casts of  what  was  to  come,  and  even 
he  who  most  prides  himself  upon  his 
freedom  from  superstition  knows  of 
or  has  experienced  at  least  one  dream 
that  cannot  be  explained  as  a  mere 
result  of  overfeeding. 

When  we  contemplate  dreams  and 
their  ramifications  science  can  help  us 
but  little  in  their  explanation.  Wiikie! 
Collins  showed  this  to  be  so  in  one  of  i 
his  most  ingenious  novels,  "Armadale."  ! 
Warning  dreams  or  premonitions  may 
be  the  result  of  natural  laws  which 
we  do  not  understand. 

Lincoln  was  not  counted  supersti- 
tious because  he  had  some  confidence 
in  the  prophetic  character  of  one 
dream,  at  least,  for  it  visited  his  sleep 
on  several  occasions,  and  he  spoke  of 
it  seriously  to  members  of  his  family 
and  to  his  closest  friends.  In  telling 
of  this  vision  he  said  he  seemed  to  be 
In  "a  singular,  indescribable  vessel, 
but  always  the  same,  moving  with 
great  rapidity  toward  a  dark  and  in- 
definite shore." 

,  The  dream  preceded  several  marked 
incidents  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
presidential  chair,  notably  before  the 
battles  of  Antietam,  Fredericksburg 
and  Gettysburg. 

On  the  morning  of  the  memorable 
14th  of  April  he  informed  members  of 
his  cabinet  that  he  had  dreamed  this 
same  thing  the  night  before  and  be- 
lieved that  they  were  on  the  threshold 
of  some  momentous  issue.  So  im- 
pressive were  his  remarks  that  his 
auditors  were  profoundly  moved,  but 
no  seer  among  them  could  read  the 
warning  aright  and  foresee  the  awful 
news  of  his  assassination  which  should 
be  flashed  that  night  to  a  stunned  and 
horrified  people!— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


President  Lincoln's  Prophetic  Dream. 

One  night  at  the  White  House  while 
talking  on  the  subject  of  dreams  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  said  that  he  had  a 
dream  which  had  been  haunting  him 
for  some  days.  He  was  sleeping  and 
he  thought  he  heard  weeping.  He 
got  up  and  wandered  down  stairs.  As 
he  went  through  from  room  to  room 
in  the  White  House  the  very  air 
seemed  heavy  and  there  was  a  sound 
of  moaning  and  weeping  everywhere. 
At  last  he  entered  the  east  room,  and 
there  upon  a  magnificent  dais  I 
shrouded  in  black  lay  a  corpse.  About  | 
it  there  were  soldiers  on  guard,  and 
a  crowd  of  people. 

In  his  dream  Abraham  Lincoln 
asked  one  of  the  soldiers,  "Who  | 
is  dead  at  the  White  House?"  and 
the  soldier  answered,  "The  president." 
"How  did  he  die?"  asked  Lincoln.  "By 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,"  was  the  re- 
ply. Then  Lincoln  heard  a  great 
wailing  all  over  the  house.  It  grew 
louded  and  louder  and  was  ringing  in 
his  ears  when  he  awoke.  He  slept 
no  more  that  night,  and  his  dream 
depressed  him  greatly.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  above  story, 
for  it  does  not  come  to  me  first- 
handed.  The  man  who  tells  it  gives 
the  language  of  the  president,  and  | 
it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Lincoln's  first 
words  after  his  assassination  were: 
"His  dream  was  prophetic,"  but 
whether  this  referred  to  the  story 
above  I  do  not  know. — "Carp"  in 
[Cleveland   Leader,    Sept.   29,   1886. 


/    A  KEMINiSCENCE   OF  LINCOLN. 


ilow  an    Old   Preacher's    Prophecy  o 

X  War  Affected  Him.      (QnS 

Special  Dispatch  to  tlio  Crloue-Dumocrut.    I  *  '  \ 

Lkwistown,  III.,  September  13.— At  a  har- 
vest Home  celebration,  held  near  this  place 
yesterday,  Itev.  Dr.  Haney,  a  pioneer  Meth- 
odist minister,  o£  Canton,  related  the  lol- 
lowlng  reminiscence  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  has  never  baen  published, and  Its  accuracy 
Is  vouched  for  by  one  or  two  pioneer  Meth- 
odist ministers  of  Fulton  County. 

At  a  county  meeting  not  far  from  Spring- 
field, some  years  before  the  war.  It  was 
known  that  Lev.  Peter  Akrees  would  preach. 
He  was  celebrated  for  the  power  and 
prodigious  length  of  his  sermons.  lie 
was  the  minister  who  dedicated  the 
old  Methodist  Church  In  Lewlsrown  In 
lb-19,  ami  his  sermon  was  Just  three  hours 
lung.  A  carriage-load  of  prominent  Spring- 
fluid  lawyers  went  out  to  hoar  the  great 
preacher.  Lincoln  was  one  of  tne  party. 
Ills  theme  was  "The  Sin  of  Slavery.' '  He  por- 
trayed its  horror  In  vivid  color.  He  prophe- 
sied that  God  would  wash  away  this  crime  of 
crimes  In  blood.  He  predicted  the  war,  and 
with  prophetic  accuracy  described  its  ter- 
rors. Hut  he  put  oil  Its  dato  some 
years.  It  was  a  startling  and  thrill- 
ing sermon.  Few  hearers  sympathized 
with  the  preacher's  views.  They  re- 
garded the  sermon  as  the  Idle  trothlngs 
ot  a  harmless  old  Abolitionist.  As  the  law- 
yers drove  home  they  chatted  gayly  about 
the  aosurb  fears  of  the  preacher.  They  ex- 
pected to  see  a  railway  built  to  the  moon  be- 
fore any  civil  war  would  happen  In  this 
country,  iiut  Lincoln  was  silent  and  tnoumi- 
ful.    At  last  they  rallied  him. 

••Wnat  do  you  -think  about  li,  Abe?"  they 
asked. 

"Well."  he  replied,  "I  confess  that  I  have 
never  uefore  been  so  deeply  Impressed  by 
human  utterance.  I  have  never  thought 
wo  should  have  war  over  slavery  or 
any  other  question.  Iiut  those  ut- 
terances to-day  seemed  to  come  from 
far  beyond  tho  preacher.  They  came  to  me 
as  a  real  and  awrul  prophecy.  More  aston- 
ishing than  all— and  you  may  laugh  If  you 
will— 1  seemed  to  bo  thrilled  in  my  very  soul 
with  the  conviction  that  1  am  In  someway 
to  have  tremendous  responsibility  in  that 
coming  and  awful  war." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  solomn  manner  Impressed 
his  hearers,  as  usually  he  was  the  happiest, 
in  any  company.  It  was  only  a  few  years 
until  "Father"  Akree's  prophecy  and  Mr. 
Lincoln's  remarkable  Impression  wore  ruliy 
vorlUod. 


Saw  Omen  in    Daylight  Star. 

Following  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  in 
November,  18G1,  The  Kockford,  111., 
Register  printed  the  following  para- 
graph. 

"It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  j 
our  readers  that  on  last  election  day,  i 
when    Honest    Old    Abe    was    elected 
President,   a    bright    star    was   plainly  I 
seen    through    the    most    of    the    day,  j 
about    00   degrees   south    of   the   sun. 
Like  the  Star  in  the  East  that  rested 
over  the  place  where  lay  the  redeem- 
er  of   the   world,    may   not   this   have 
signaled    the    birth    of    a    power    that 
shall  guide  our  country   safe  through 
its  manifold  difficulties  of  today?  May 
not  Abraham  Lincoln  be  the  represen- 
tative of  that  power?    Be  it  so  or  not, 
we  look   to   him   for   this   result,   and 
time   alone   can   decide  the   omen   for 
weal  or  woe." 

Just  before  his  second  inauguration 
some  one  urged  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
adoption  of  some  policy  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  the  public  good. 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  dotlhl 
whether  we  can  do  that  now,  but  wait 
till  the  4th  of  March.  I  don't  know- 
how  things  will  turn  out,  but  I  rather 
think  I  shall  have  mpre  influence 
with  the  next  administration  than  I 
have  wiih  this." — From  "Anecdotes  of 
Lincoln,"  by  Abbott  Lawrence  Hardy, 
in  tho  Boston  Herald.     /  *.  _   , 

LAURA    KEENE'S    DREAM. 

Almost  every  one  has  had  an  expe- 
rience along  the  line  of  porrentious 
dreams  and  there  are  any  number  of 
well  authenticated  incidents  which  can 
not  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of 
;  coincidence.  Stuart  Robson,  the  actor, 
tells  a  remarkable  story  in  this  connec- 
tion in  a  contribution  to  Everybody's 
Magazine:  /  7  0  O 

Laura  Keene,  an  actress  whom  he 
describes  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
superstitious  women  he  ever  met,  had 
a  great  antipathy  to  red  ink.  On  one 
occasion,  during  the  playing  of  a  cer- 
tain farce,  a  bottle  of  red  ink  was  up- 
set in  Miss  Keene's  lap.  She  was  hor- 
rified, not  because  of  the  injury  to  her 
dress  but  on  account  of  a  dream  she 
had  had  the  night  before,  with  which 
she  connected  the  red  ink.  She  had 
dreamed  that  some  great  personage,  to 
her  unknown,  had  been  murdered  be- 
fore her  eyes;  how  she  had  attempted 
his  rescue,  without  avail;  howr  he  had 
fallen  dead  at  her  feet,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  her  lap,  from  which  his  life's 
blood  slowly  oozed.  Two  years  later, 
Miss  Keene  was  playing  at  Ford's 
theater,  Washington.  In  the  third  act, 
Lincoln  was  shot.  The  actress  seemed 
to  be  the  only  person  who  realized  the 
situation.  It  was  her  dream  come  true. 
She  ran  to  the  box,  and  in  a  moment 
the  head  of  the  dying  man  was  in  her 
lap,  the  red  blood  oozing  from  a  wound. 

Are  dreams  sometimes  visions?  And 
if  so,  from  what  source  do  the  visions 
come? 


Lincoln    In    Death    Shadow. 

Editor  \  Herald: — In      your      recent 

'(March   iaty   illustrated  advertisement 

pf  the  "Flirt li  of  a  Nation"  (be  one  in 

(which    President    Lincoln    is    depicted 

pitting   bv  actable,     looking   oft      into 

ijthe     distance,     apparently      with    the 

Jweight      of    the     republic     upon      his 

shoulders;      gazing    into     space   as   1f. 

seeking  to  penetrate  the  future,   men- 

,ti,on    is    made'     of    Joseph    Henabory's 

^'perfect  '      rendition    of    the    martyr's 

.part   at    Ford's  '  theai re   oii.fche   night 

of   bis  assassination. 

j     The     writer   says:      "Mr.    Lincoln's 

appearance     and      mannerisms      were 

carefully    counterfeited    even      to      the 

small    but    interesting   detail     of     the 

President  reaching  frock  for  his  shawl, 

iat .  aki'e?y>mih-utefc*  before   J.    Wilkes 

'uUi  ma^ie  the  attack." 

ff    was   a   spring  dsy    in    Washing 

on*  April    1  •i,.-18ftj,;1  but   a   late    frost 

I  Bad  set  in  that,  njght,  and  it  was  raw 

iiud    cohL'i&rV  Liircoln    felt    the    cliill 

and  drew  hh} '.ihawj  round  lii:n." 

I  fear  lliut,:MrVH^ne^er.v^ha3  devot- 
ed more  time  to  the  sttr3y  of  the  his- 
tronic  than; to  the  historic  features  of 
li*a-)iyj^.ts  in  the  Griffith'  play.  Certain 
)v,  it  is'tni?  that  the  quotation  above 
proven  that  the  actor  knows  nothing 
vof  the  supernatural  or  promonitory 
treferenaes  tliat  have  been  made  in 
history  to  ihat  apparent  insignificant 
;'.-t  of  pulling  up  the  shawl  (or  put- 
■  tins  on  hi-",  overcoat)"  as  most  writers 
a\er    O S/XA <og**  ,J-a**^A.  HcH*<z} 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  reference 
in  real  history  to  the  "late  frost" 
a'or»*c  the  Potomac  bottoms  that  night. 
T>.  W.  Partlett  in  bis  article  "Lincoln's 
last  Visit  to  For.l's"  in  a  reference 
to  Dooth  making  several  trips  through 
the  theatre  between  the  hours  of  9 
and  10:20  that  night,,  particularly  in 
ati  reference  t,o  the  loungers  mingled 
with  at  the  front  of  the  theatre  says: 
"The  night  was  oppressively  hot; 
Joungers  bent  on  pleasure,  crowded 
lb-*  streets  and.  river  front." 

Clara  E.  Latiglilln,  in  heaj  hook, 
"Death  of  Lincoln,"  Doubleday-Page 
Co..  ]!>00,  page  01,  says:  "During  thej 
following  (w'o- hours,  the  President 
Hoverl  freai  his  seat  but'  Once,  and: 
that  was  to  amise  and  put  on  his  over-' 
coat.  Thet  night  was  warm;  no  one; 
.e'se  reemel  to  feel  the  chill;  hut1 
'something  that  did  not  strike  the 
hare  whnulder^,,  of  the  ladies  in  the 
hnx.  ma  le  the  tall,  gaunt  man  in  black 
bmadiloth  shiver,  and  he  got;  up  and 
put  on  his  overcoat." 

On  pnjt">'  74r-Laugblin's  "Death  of 
iincoin"  in  reference  to  the  President 
going  out  for  a  tfrive  with  Mrs.  Lin 
co^n  rnly  yeven  hours  before  the  das 
tardly  as~ass'n  crept  into  the  private 
box  or  th-Y  theatre,  the  author  savs: 
"Washington  was  very  beautiful.  The 
dogwoods  and  I 'lacs  were  in  bloom — 
the  air  was  reidd'ent  of  .sweet  scent? 
and  warm  with  breath,  almost  of 
summer-"        '3.r    ~J>  o     /f/C 

Following  tbo?e  scenes  of  only  sev 
en  hours  later,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
thai  "a  late  frost  hud  .set  iivthat  niuhi 
o-  that  natural  <  pi  1  was  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  chill,  it  is  a  long  stretch 
of  the  intelligent  mind  to  suppose  thf! 
President  wa-i  svipernaiurally  warned 
of  ap.uoachine  .lanjtrer.  bill  I  here  arc 
score1!  of  reliable  references  to  the 
fact  that  he  believed  in  the  old  'don 
thai  "coniin-;  events  ca::t  their  shad- 
ows  hoforfl." 

John  W.  Wright,  City   Editor, 

Knoxvillc   Journal. 
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FOREBODINGS  IN  HIS  FAREWELL 

When  the  President  Elect  Left  Sprinj?- 
fledd  He  Felt  That  He  Might  Neve* 
**tuI^  /[of 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  were  to  leave 
Springfield  for  Washington  by  a  special  train 
at  8  o'clock  Monday  morning,  Feb.  11,  say* 
Miss  TarbeU's  account.  And  at  precisely  five 
minutes  before  8  o'clock  he  was  summoned 
from  the  dingy  waiting  room  of  the  station. 
Slowly  working  his  way  through  the  crowd 
of  friends  and  townspeople  that  had  gath- 
ered to  bid  him  good-by,  he  mounted  the 
platform  of  the  car,  and  turning,  stood  look- 
ing down  into  the  multitude  of  sad,  friendly- 
upturned  faces.  For  a  moment  a  strong 
emotion  shook  him;  then,  removing  his  hat 
and  lifting  his  hand  to  command  silence,  he 
spoke: 

"  My  friends,  no  one,  not  in  my  situation, 
can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this 
parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of 
these  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have  passed 
from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  chil- 
dren have  been  born  and  one  Is  burled.  I 
now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether 
ever  I  may  return,  with  a  tusk  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance  of  that  Di- 
vine Being  who  ever  attended,  him  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fall. 
Trusting  in  him  who  can  go  with  me,  and 
remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good, 
let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be 
well.  To  his  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 
In  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid 
you   an   affectionate  farewell." 

A  sob  went  through  the  listening  crowd  a* 
Mr.  Lincoln's  broken  voice  asked  their  pray- 
ers, and  a  choked  exclamation,  "  vTewlll  do 
It!  We  will  do  It!"  roseas  he  ceased  to  speak. 
Upon  all  who  listened  to  him  that  morning 
his  words  produced  a  deep  impression.  "  I 
was  only  a  lad  of  14,"  says  Mr.  Lincoln  Du- 
bois of  Springfield,  "  but  to  this  day  I  can 
recall  almost  the  exact  language  of  that 
speech."  "  We  have  known  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
many  years,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  State 
Journal.  "  We  have  heard  him  speak  upon 
a  hundred  different  occasions,  but  we  never 
saw  him  so  profoundly  affected,  nor  did  he 
ever  utter  an  address  which  seemed  to  us  so 
full  of  simple  and  touching  eloquence,  so 
exactly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  so  worthy  of 
the  man  and  the  hour.  Although  it  was  rain- 
ing fast  when  he  began  to  speak,  every  hat 
was  iia*d  and.  every  head  bent  forward  to 
catch  the  last  words  of  the  departing  chief. 
When'  he  said,  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
sudden  inspiration  of  feeling,  that  with  God's 
help  he  should  not  fall,  there  was  an  uncon- 
trollable burst  of  applause." 


PRESCIENCE  OF  A  DEAF  MUTE. 

The  Nigttit  Before  the  Assassination; 
She  Spells  Out  to  Comrade  "Lincoln, 
Is  Shot"  l^C) 

The  superintendent  of  the  New  Tork  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  related  the 
folio-wing  strange  story  shortly  after  Lin- 
coln's death:  On  the  Wednesday  night  pre-, 
ceding  the  president's  assassination  a  little 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  in  our  institution  got  up 
In  her  sleep,  went  to  a  classmate,  and  after 
rousing  her,  spelled  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, "  Lincoln  Is  shot."  In  the  morning  the 
somnambulist  knew  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stance till  Informed  of  It  by  her  friend,  In 
the  presence  of  others. 


His  Old  Law  Partner,  Wm.  H.  Hern- 
don,  Indulges  in  Reminiscences. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
Lincoln's  old  law  partner,  Wm.  H. 
Herndon,  is  in  the  city  for  a  few 
days.  He  was  seen  yesterday  at  the 
rooms  of  the  "Lincoln  Memorial  Col- 
lection" entertaining  several  interest- 
ed listeners  with  reminiscences  of 
the  great  man,  during  his  career  as 
an  Illinois  attorney. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Herndon,  "I  could 
always  tell  when  Lincoln  was  in  good 
humor  or  not  by  observing  him  as  he 
entered  the  office  at  9  or  9:30  in  the 
morning.  If  everything  was  serene 
and  pleasant  he  would  take  a  seat  in 
one  of  our  wooden  chairs,  throw  his 
feet  over  the  stove,  and  begin  telling 
yarns.  He  would  keep  this  up  until 
dinner  time,  and  very  little  work 
would  be  done  through  the  forenoon. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  matters  had 
not  been  as  pleasant  as  they  might, 
he  would  drop  into  the  office  in  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  and,  after 
taking  a  seat,  would  pi-oceed  to  make 
his  breakfast  on  crackers  and  cheese. 
Sometimes  his  depression  would  wear 
off  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  his  genial, 
sunshiny  disposition  reassert  itself. 
He  was  not  a  great  student.  He  was 
what  is  called  a  case  lawyer.  Given 
a  case  he  would  first  familiarize  him- 
self with  all  the  facts  and  then  look 
up  the  reports  containing  similar  ad- 
judicated cases.  He  was  sympathetic 
at  all  times,  and  never  bitter  or  abu- 
sive.    /  z  .  z  4     /  y?~c 

SUPERSTITION  IN  HIS  NATURE. 

,  Herndon  Says  That  Lincoln  Had  Faith 
in  Voodoos  and  Madstones.   i  c     ~. 

There  was-  more  or  less  superstition  In  L/ln- 
ooln's  nature,  says  Herndon.,  ah<3,  although 
he  may  not  have  believed  Implicitly  In  the 
signs  of  his  many  dreams,  he  was  constantly 
endeavoring  to  unravel  them.  His  mind  was 
readily  impressed  with  some  of  the  most 
aipsurd  superstitions.  M\b  visit  to  the  voodoo 
fortune  teller  In  Ncw^Orleans  In  1831;  his 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  madstone,  whea 
.he  took  his  son  Robert  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
i  to  be  cured  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog;  and 
the  strange  double  image  of  himself  which 
he  told  his  secretary,  John  Hay,  he  saw  re- 
flected^ in  a  mirror  Just  after  his  election  In 
1860,  strongly  attest  his  inclination,  to  super- 
stition. He  held  most  firmly  to  the  doctrine 
of  fatalism  all  his  life. 

His  wife,  after  his  death,  told  me  what  I 
already  knew,  that  "  hie  only  philosophy 
was,  what  is  to  be  will  be,  and  no  prayers 
of  ours  can  reverse  the  decree."  He  always 
contended  that  he  was  doomed  to  a  sad  fate, 
and  he  repeatedly  said  to  me  when  we  were 
■  alone  to  our  office:  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  meet 
with  some  terrible  end."  In  proof  of  his 
strong  leaning  tcrwards  fatalism  he  once 
quoted  the  case  of  Brutus  and  Caesar,  arguing 
that  the  former  was  forced  by  laws  and  con- 
ditions over  which  he  had  no  control  to  kill 
the  latter,  and,  vice  versa,  that  the  latter 
was  specially  created  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  former.  This  superstitious  view  of  life 
rani  through  his  being  like  the  thin  blue  vein, 
through,  the  whitest  marble,  giving  the  eye 
rest  from  tha  weariness  of  continued  unvary- 
ing color. 


Was  Lincoln  A  Fatalist? 

In  October,  1864,  a  letter  was  inad- 
vertently dropped  in  a  street  car  in 
New  York     City,     by     John     Wilkes 
Booth,  who   afterwards     assassinated 
President  Lincoln.  This  letter  was  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  the  War  de- 
partment by  General  Dix  and  placed 
in   Mr.    Lincoln's   hands.    It   disclosed 
the  fact   of  an   organized  conspiracy 
to     assassinate       President     Lincoln. 
Mr.  Lincoln  indorsed  upon  the  enve- 1 
lope   cover  of      this  letter  the  word  | 
"assassination"     signed    it  A  Lincoln 
and  filed  it  in  his  desk,  where  it  was 
|  found   after  his   death  and   delivered ! 
|  to  me  with  the  envelope  and  indorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Lincoln  thereon,  and  was 
j  read  by  me  on  the  trial  of  his  assas- 
I  sins.  His  able  and  faithful  War  Sec- 
|  retary,     Mr.     Stanton,     remonstrated 
•  with  him  against  his  exposing  his  life 
!  on  all  occasions,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied:  "It  is  impossible  to  escape  as- 
sassination, if  it  be  ordained  of    hea- 
ven that  I  must  die  by  assassination." 
He     was     not     unmindful     of     his 
words  at  Philadelphia,  that,  if  God  so 
so  ordained  it,  he  was  ready  to  die,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  maintain 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration. 
|      On  the  day  of  his  assassination  as 
|  secretary       Stanton       reported,     Mr. 
i  Lincoln  counseled  kindness  and  gentr 
I  leness  towards     the  vanquished,     and 
spoke  in  terms  of  special  regard  of 
!  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  had  sur- 
|  rendered  to  Grant. — 5-28-86. 


I    G^T 


Lincoln9 s  Two  Dreams. 


ALTHOUGH  Lincoln  met  the  appalling 
events  which  preceded  his  Inaugu- 
ration with  an  outward  calm,  which 
led  many  people  to  say  that  he  did  not 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, he  was  keenly  alive,  says  Miss  Tarbell, 
to  the  dangers  of  the  country  and  to  thediffi- 
culty  of  his  own  position.  So  full  of  threats 
and  alarms  had  his  life  become  by  the  time  of 
his  election  that  the  mysticism  of  his  nature 
was  awakened,  and  he  wus  the  victim  of  an 
hallucination  which  he  afterwards  described 
to  different  friends,  among  them  Noah 
Brooks,  who  tells  the  story  In  Lincoln's  own 
words:  I    \  0  f 

"  It  was  just  after  my  election  In  1860,  when 
the  news  had  been  coming  in  thick  and  fast 
all  day  and  there  had  been  a  great  '  hurrah, 
boys,'  so  that  I  was  well  tired  out  and  went 
home  to  rest,  throwing  myself  down  on  a 
lounge  In  my  chamber.  Opposite  where  I  lay 
was  a  bureau  with  a  swinging  glass  upon  It 
[and  here  he  got  up  and  placed  furniture  to 
Illustrate  the  position],  and,  looking  In  that 
glass,  I  saw  myself  reflected  nearly  at  full 
length,  but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had  two  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Images,  the  tip  of  the  nose 
of  one  being  about  three  Inches  from  the  tip 
of  the  other.  I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps 
startled,  and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass, 
but  the  illusion  vanished.  On  lying  down 
again,  I  saw  It  a  second  time,  plainer,  If  possi- 
ble, than  before,  and  then  I  noticed  that  one 
of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler— say  rive  shades 
—than  the  other. 

"  I  got  up  and  the  thing  melted  away  and 
I  went  off,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour 
forgot  all  about  It— nearly,  but  not  quite,  for 
the  thing  would  once  In  awhile  come  up  and 
give  me  a  little  pang,  as  If  something  uncom- 
fortable had  happened.  When  I  went  home 
again  that  night  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and 
a  few  days  afterward  I  made  the  experiment 
again,  when  [with  ajaugh],  sure  enough! 
the  thing  came  again,  but  I  never  succeeded 
In  bringing  tl;«  ghost  back  after  that,  though 
I  once  tried  industriously  to  show  it  to  my 
wife,  who  was  worried  about  It.  She  thougnt 
It  was  a  '  sign  '  that  1  was  to  be  elected  to  a 
second  term  of  oiflce,  and  that  the  paleness  of 
one  of  the  faceo  was  an  omen  that  I  should 
not  see  life  through  the  last  term," 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  th« 


president  w  as  shot  there  was  a  cabinet  coun- 
cil, at  which  he  presided,  says  the  volume 
entitled  "  Anecdotes  of  Lincoln."  Mr.  Stan- 
ton arrived  rather  late.  Indeed,  they  were 
waiting  for  him,  and  on  his  entering  the 
room  the  president  broke  off  in  somethirg  he 
was  saying  and  remarked:  "  Let  us  proceed 
to  business,  gentlenn.n."  Mr.  Stanton  then 
noticed  with  great  surprise  that  the  presi- 
dent &at  with  an  air  of  great  dignity  In  nis 
chair,  Instead  of  lolling  about  in,  the  most 
ungainly  attitudes,  as  his  Invariable  custom 
was,  and  that,  Instead  of  telling  Irrelevant 
or  questionable  stories,  he  was  grave  and. 
calm  and  quite  a  different  man. 

Mr.  Stanton  on  leaving  the  council  with 
the  attorney  general  said  to  him:  "  That  Is 
the  most  satisfactory  cabinet  meeting  I 
have  attended  in  a  long  day.  What  an  ex- 
traordinary change  In  Mr.  Lincoln!"  The 
attorney  general  replied:  "  We  all  saw  that 
before  you  came  in.  While  we  were  waiting 
for  you  he  said,  with  his  chin  down  on  hts 
breast:  '  Gentlemen  something  extraor- 
dinary is  going  to  happen,  and  that  soon  '  " 
To  which  the  attorney  general  had  ob- 
served, "  Something  good,  sir,  I  hope?"  when 
the  president  answered  gravely:  "I  don't 
know,  I  don't  know,  but  it  will  happen,  and 
shortly,  too."  As  they  were  all  impressed  by 
his  manner,  the  attorney  general  took  him 
up  again.  "  Have  you  received  any  infor- 
mation,   sir,  not  yet  disclosed  to  us?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  president,  "  but  I 
have  had  a  dream,  and  I  have  now  had  the 
same  dream  three  times.  Once  on  the  night 
preceding  the  battle  of  Bull  run;  once  on 
the  night  preceding  such  another  (naming  a 
battle  also  not  favorable  to  the  north).  Hla 
chin  sank  on  his  breast  and  he  sat  reflecting. 
"  Might  one  ask  the  nature  of  this  dream, 
sir?"  asked  the  attorney  general.  "  Well," 
replied  the  president,  without  lifting  his  head 
or  changing  his  attitude,  "  I  am  on  a  great, 
broad,  rolling  river,  and  I  am  in  a  boat— and 
I  drift— and  I  drift— but  this  is  not  business," 
suddenly  raising  his  face  and  looking  around 
the  table  as  Mr.  Stanton  entered.  "  Let  us 
proceed    to    business,    gentlemen." 

Mr.  Stanton  and  the  attorney  general  said 
as  they  walked  on  together,  it  would  be 
curious  to  notice  whether  anything  ensued  on 
this;  and  they  agreed  to  notice.  He  was 
shot  that  night. 


J    WR  I  !  •  H  T 


PRESIDENT    LINCOLN'S    DREAM. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.) 
Fully  as  remarkable  as  the  dream 
or  presentiment  of  Henry  IV  is  that 
related  by  Prof.  Proctor,  the  astron- 
omer, of  the  late  President  Lincoln, 
yet  entitled  to  more  credence  as  well 
from  the  authenticity  of  the  witnesses 
as  its  recent  occurrence.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, the  secretary  of  war,  related  the 
story  to  Charles  Dickens,  the  novel- 
ist, who  mentions  it  is  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Forster,  his  biographer.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the 
president  was  shot,  there  was  a  cab- 
inet  council,  at  which  he  presided.  Mr.  j 
Stanton,  being  at  that  time  busy  with  | 
the  northern  troops  that  were  concen- 
trated about  Washington,  arrived 
late.  They  were  waiting  for  him,  and 
on  his  entering  the  room,  the  presi- 
dent broke  off  in  something  he  was 
saying,  and  remarked:  "Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  business,  gentlemen."  Mr. 
Stanton  then  noticed  with  surprise 
that  the  president  sat  with  an  air  of 
dignity  in  his  chair  instead  of  lolling 
about  in  the  free  and  easy  attitudes  I 
he  was  prone  to  indulge  in,  and  that 
instead  of  telling  irrelevant  and  ques- 1 
tionable  stories,  he  was  grave,  calm  I 
and  quite  a  different  man.  Mr.  Stan- '' 
ton,  on  leaving  the  council  with  the 
attorney  general,  said  to  him:  "That 
is  the  most  satisfactory  cabinet  meet- 
ing I  have  attended  for  many  a  long 
day.  What  an  extraordinary  change 
in  Mr.  Lincoln."  The  attorney  gen- 
eral replied:  "We  all  noticed  it  before 
you  came  in.  While  were  waiting  for 
you  he  said, 'with  his  chin  down  on 
his  breast:  'Gentlemen,  something 
very  extraordinary  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  that  very  soon.'  To  which 
I  the  attorney  general  had  observed, 
I  "Something  good,  sir,  I  hope,"  when 

I  the  president  answered:  "I  don't  know, 

I I  don't  know;  but  it  will  happen,  and 
shortly,  too."  As  they  were  all  im- 
pressed by  the  solemnity  of  his  man- 
ner, the  attorney  general  again  spoke: 
"Have  you  received  any  information, 
sir,  not  yet  disclosed  to  us?"  "No," 
answered  the  president,  "but  I  have  i 
had  a  dream,  and  I  have  had  the  same 
dream  three  times — once  on  the  night 
preceding  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  once 
on  the  night  preceding  such  another" 
(naming  a  battle  also  not  favorable 
to  the  north).  His  chin  sank  on  his 
breast   again,   and   he    sat   reflecting. 

I  "Might  one  ask  the  nature  of  this 
dream,  sir?"  said  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. "Well,"  replied  the  president, 
without  lifting  his  head  or  changing 
his  attitude,  "I  am  on  a  great,  broad, 
rolling  river,  and  I  am  in  a  boat,  and 
I  drift,  and  I  drift — but  this  is  not 
business."  Suddenly  raising  his  face 
and  looking  round  the  table  as  Mr. 
Stanton  entered.  "Let  us  proceed  to 
business."  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  at- 
torney general  said,  as  they  walked  on 
together,  it  would  be  curious  to  notice 
whether  anything  ensued  on  this,  and 
they  agreed  to  notice.  All  the  world 
knows  the  rest;  President  Lincoln  was 
shot  that  night.— Feb.  11,  1883. 


LINCOLN'S  DRBAM. 


)AY,  NOVEMBER  10,  190b. 


At  the  cabinet  meeting  held  the 
morning  of  the  assassination  it  was 
afterward  remembered  a  remarkable 
circumstance  occured.  General  Grant 
was  present,  and  during  a  lull  in  the 
discussion  President  Lincoln  turned  to- 
him  and  asked  if  he  had  heard  from 
General  Sherman.  General  Grant  re- 
plied that  he  had  not,  but  was  in  hour- 
ly expectation  of  receiving  dispatches 
from  him  announcing  the  surrender  of 
Johnson.    "  ^fof 

"Well,"  said  the  president,  "you  will 
hear  very  soon  now,  and  the  news  will 
be  important." 

"Why  uo  you  think  so?"  asked  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

"Because,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I 
had  a  dream  last  night;  and  ever 
since  the  war  began,  I  have  invariab- 
ly had  the  same  dream  before  any  im- 
portant event  occurred." 

He  then  instanced  Bull  Run,  Antie- 
tam,  Gettysburg,  etc.,  and  said  that  be- 
fore each  one  of  these  events  he  had 
the  same  dream;  and  turning  to  Sec- 
retary Wells,  said.  The  dream  is 
that  I  saw  a  ship  sailing  very  rapidly 
and  I  am  sure  it  portends  some  im- 
portant national  event." 

Later  in  the  day,  dismissing  all  bus- 
iness, the  carriage  was  ordered  for  a 
drive.  When  asked  by  Mrs.  Lincoln 
if  he  would  like  anyone  to  acompany 
them  he  replied: 

"No;  I  prefer  to  ride  to  ourselves 
today." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  subsequently  said  she 
never  saw  him  so  supremely  happy  as 
on  this  occasion.  In  reply  to  a  re- 
mark to  this  effect,  the  president  said: 
"And  well  I  may  feel  so,  Mary,  for 
1  consider  this  day  the  war  has  corm~ 
to  a  close."  And  tnen  he  added:  "We 
mus:  bcth  Le  n.ore  cneerful  ln  the 
future;  between  fhe  war  and  the  loss 
of  our  darling  Willie  we  have  been 
very  miserable." 

That  night  the  bullet  of  the  assas- 
sin did  its  work  and  shortly  after  sun- 
rise the  next  morning  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  ushered  into  that 
land  of  peace  where  the  token  of  war 
is  never  heard. — iMcClure's  Remini- 
scences. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  DREAM. 


But   a   Few   Hours  Intervened  Beforo  the 
llaiiiiening;  of  the   Great  Calamity. 

From  the  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles  in  tho  Novem- 
ber Atlantic. 

Inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  army  news 
on  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
especially  if  any  information  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Sherman.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers had  heard  anything  and  Stanton,  who 
makes  it  a  point  to  be  late,  and  who  has 
the  telegraph  in  his  department,  had  not 
arrived.  General  Grant,  who  was  present, 
said  he  was  hourly  expecting  word.  The 
President  remarked  it  would  be  had,  no 
doubt,  come  soon,  and  come  favorable,  for 
he  had  last  night  the  usual  dream  which 
he  had  preceding  nearly  every  great  and 
important  event  of  the  war.  Generally  the 
news  had  been  favorable  which  succeeded 
this  dream,  and  the  dream  itself  was  al- 
ways the  same.  1  inquired  what  this  re- 
markable dream  could  be.  He  said  it  re- 
lated to  your  (my)  element — the  water — 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  some  singular  in- 
describable vessel  and  that  he  was  moving 
with  great  rapidity  towards  an  indefinite 
shore.  That  he  had  this  dream  preceding 
Sumter,  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Gettysburg, 
Stone  River,  Vicksburg,  Wilmington,  etc. 
General  Grant  said  Stone  River  was  cer« 
tainly  no  victory,  and  he  knew  of  no  great 
results  which  followed  from  it.  The  Presi- 
dent said  [that]  however  that  might  be, 
his  dream  preceded  that  fight. 

"I  had,"  the  President  remarked,  "this 
strange  dream  again  last  night,  and  we 
shall,  judging  from  the  past,  have  great 
news  very  soon.  I  think  it  must  be  from 
Sherman.  My  thoughts  are  in  that  direc- 
tion as  are  most  of  yours." 

I  write  this  conversation  three  days 
after  it  occurred  in  consequence  of  what 
took  place  Friday  night,  and  but  for  which 
the  mention  of  this  dream  would  probably 
have  never  been  noted.  Great  events  did  in- 
deed follow,  for  within  a  few  hours  the 
good  and  gentle,  as  well  as  truly  great 
man  who  narrated  his  dream,  closed  for- 
ever his  earthly  career. 
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Lincoln  in 
Legend 
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IE  Lincoln  legends  are  many 
and  various.  AYe  have 
them,  as  with  all  great 
names,  humorous,  pathetic, 
tragic,  epic.  Supernatural 
likewise,  ascribing  an  influ- 
ence in  his  career  to  signs  and  omens. 
Noah  Brooks,  his  Biographer,  says 
was  also  one  of  his  intimates,  says 
of  Lincoln  that  by  nature  he  was  very 
superstitions,  and  attributes  this  to 
his  backwoods  upbringing.  lie  gives 
us  two  or  three  instances  in  line  with 
this  assertion  which  we  may  take  for 
they  are  worth.  The  first  refers  to 
Lincoln's  second  trip  to  New  Orleans, 
when  he  and  Dennis  Hanks,  his  cous- 
in, took  a  flatboat  down  the  rivers  to 
that  port  for  Denton  Offtutt.  "There 
Is  a  tradition,"  says  Brooks,  "that  dur- 
ing: this  visit  to  Louisiana  (in  May, 
1831,  when  he  was  22),  Lincoln  met 
an  aged  negress,  who  pretended  to  be 
a  voodoo  queen  or  fortune  teller,  and 
that  she  said  to  him:  'You  will  some 
day  be  president  and  all  the  negroes 
will  be  free.'  But  this  is  not  authen- 
ticated. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
woman  had  said  the  same  thing  to  a 
great  many  young  men." 

The  other  story  is  of  darker  portent 
and  more  positive  particulars.  It  is 
of  the  year  1860,  the  time  of  his  first 
election  as  president,  "Lincoln,"  says 
our  authority,  "took  his  election  with 
a  composure  not  untinged  with  sad- 
ness. A  tremendous  responsibility  was 
now  to  be  placed  on  him.  The  south 
had  openly  and  repeatedly  threatened 
to  break  up  the  union.  .  .  .  He 
was  oppressed  wiLh  many  weighty  and 
anxious  thoughts.  On  the  day  the 
news  came  of  his  triumph  a  strange 
thing  happened  to  him.  Years  after, 
when  he  had  been  nominated  a  second 
time  to  the  presidency,  he  told  this 
story  to  the  writer: 

"  'It  was  just  after  my  election  in 
I860,  when  the  news  had  been  coming 
in  thick  and  fast  all  day  and  there 
had  been  a  great  "Hurrah  boys!"  so 
that  I  was  well  tired  out  and  went 
home  to  rest,  throwing  myself  down  on 
a  lounge  In  my  chamber.  Opposite 
where  I  lay  upon  a  bureau,  with 
a  swinging  glass  upon  it  (here  he 
got  up  and  placed  the  furniture 
to  Illustrate  the  position),  and, 
looking  in  that  glass  I  saw 
myself  reflected  nearly  at  full 
length;  but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had 
two  separate  and  distinct  images,  the 
tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about 
three  inches  from  the  lip  of  the  other. 
I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps  start- 
led, and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass, 
but  the  illusion  vanished. 

"'On  lying  down  again  1  saw  it  a 
second  time — plainer,  if  possible,  than 
before;  and  then  I  noticed  that  one  of 
the  faces  was  a  little  paler,  say  five 
shadeB,  than  the  other.  I  got  up  and 
the  thing  melted  away,  and  1  went  off, 


and  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  for- 
got all  about  it — nearly,  but  not  quite 
for  the  thing  would,  once  in  a  while, 
come  up  and  give  me  a  little  pang,  as 
though  something  uncomfortable  had 
happened.  Later  in  the  day  I  told  my 
wife  about  it,  and  a  few  days  after  I 
tried  the  experiment  again,  when 
(with  a  laugh),  sure  enough  the  thing 
came  back  again:  but  I  never  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  the  ghost  back  after 
that,  though  I  once  tried  very  industri- 
ously to  show  it  to  my  wife,  who  was 
worried  about  it.  She  thought  it  a 
'sign'  that  I  was  to  be  elected  to  a 
second  term  of  office  and  that  the 
paleness  of  one  of  the  faces  was  an 
omen  thai  I  should  not  see  life  through 
the  last  term.'  " 

Lincoln  studied  the  problem  for  a 
while,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
optical  illusion  caused  by  a  flaw  in  the 
mirror.  Mis.  Linclon,  however,  he 
says,  continued  to  take  it  as  a  warn- 
ing. He  had  told  the  story  before,  he 
says,  in  an  article  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine for  July,  1865,  while  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  yet  alive  to  see  it. 

This  same  biographer  mentions  also 
the  fact  that  at  the  cabinet  meeting 
of  the  fateful  April  14,  I860,  the  day 
he  was  killed,  the  president  spoke  oC 
a  "strange  dream"  he  had  had  the 
night  before;  what  it  was,  however, 
he  did  not  say. 
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N  incident  extraordinary  in 
its  curious  significance  oc- 
curred in  the  White  House 
on  April  14,  1865 — just  50 
years  ago.  ^  .  ,7    /<"/-,' 

On  that  day  President 
Lincoln  told  his  personal  ' 
bodyguard,  William  H.  | 
Crook,  that  he  had  j 
dreamed  of  his  impending  | 
assassination  during  three  successive  | 
nights— those  of  April  11,  April  12  and 
April  13. 

In  recalling  the  occurrence  Colonel 
Crook  said  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
shock  which  these  words  caused. 

"After  the  first  shock  caused  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  words,"  said  Colonel  Crook, 
"my  natural  impulse  was  to  make  light 
of  the  affair.  I  was  then  a  young  man, 
strong,  accustomed  to  deal  with  prac- 
tical matters  and  not  inclined  to  place 
much  importance  on  the  intangible  ancj 
mysterious.  But  now,  50  years  after- 
ward, I  am  willing  to  admit  that  Mr. 


Lincoln's  remark  made  me  very  un- 
easy. For  one  thing,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  strained,  anxious,  distraught, 
notwithstanding  the  belief  that  hostil- 
ities soon  were  to  end  with  a  complete 
victory  for  the  Union. 

"Much  had  been  said  and  suggested 
about  the  possibility  of  the  president's 
assassination.  As  his  personal  body- 
guard this  possibility  was  always  in 
my  mind;  and  every  moment  when  on 
duty  I  was  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  some  sudden  attack.  It  was  my 
business  to  see  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  expose  himself  needlessly;  and 
especially  to  see  that  no  stranger  ap- 
proached him  with  hands  covered  or 
concealed  in  any  way. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  that  for 
the  third  successive  time  he  had 
dreamed  of  being  assassinated  I  said 
that  in  my  judgment  further  and  un- 1 
usual  measures  should  be  undertaken 
without  an  hour's  delay  for  his  pro- 
tection. He  looked  at  me  In  silence 
tot  %  moment,  a  kindly  smile  in  his 
great,  tired  eyes,  and  then  slowly 
shook  his  head. 


"  'No,'  he  said.  'If  anybody  is  wicked 
enough  to  want  to  kill  me  we  can  do 
nothing  to  prevent  it.' 

"  'Possibly  that  Is  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,' I  made  bold  to  answer  with  all 
respect,  'still  the  very  knowledge  of 
the  fact  makes  me  all  the  more  anx- 
ious." 

"  'Well,  Crook,  what  do  you  want  to 
do?'  he  said,  tolerantly,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  my  feelings. 

"  'The  first  thing  I  want  you  to  do, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  cancel  your  en- 
gagement for  this  evening — to  stay 
away  from  Ford's  theater.' 

"  'I  can't  do  that  very  well,'  he  re- 
plied. 

"Finally  I  urged  him  to  let  me  stay 
oq  duty  and  accompany  him  to  the 
theater,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  this 
either. 

"  'No,  Crook,'  he  said  kindly  but 
firmly;  'you  have  had  a  hard  day's 
work  already  and  must  go  home  to 
sleep  and  rest.  I  cannot  afford  to 
have  you  get  all  tired  out  and  ex- 
hausted.' 

"Then  the  president  turned  and 
with  his  kind,  grave  face,  said: 

"  'Good-by,  Crook.'  And  he  went  into 
his  own  room,  leaving  me  standing 
there  in  the  corridor. 

"As  the  door  closed  after  him  his 
final  words  repeated  themselves  to 
me,  seeming  to  echo  over  and  over 
again.  What  he  had  said  was,  Good 
by,  Crook.'  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  used  the  words.  Invariably 
when  we  parted  for  the  night,  he  to 
seek  rest  in  his  own  room,  leaving  me 
to  pace  up  and  down  that  corridur  out- 
side the  president's  apartment  on  the  j 
second  floor  of  the  White  House,  he 
'■  had  said  'Good  night,  Crook.'  But  now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  had  said  'Good- 
I  by.' 

"As  I  turned  to  leave  for  my  own 
little  home,  there  to  get  what  sleep  I 
could,  1  wondered  if  Mr.  Lincoln's  final 
words  meant  anything.  By  the  time  I  I 
had  walked  through  the  White  House  ! 
grounds  I  tried  to  put  them  away  as 
being  of  no  importance  whatever.  1 
tried,  to  pull  myself  together.,  jemem-. 
bering  that  for  a  long  time  there  had 
been  widespread  fears  lest  some  mur- 
derer should  succeed  in  getting  near 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Of  course,  be  knew  of 
such  fears  and  possibly  this  knowl- 
edge had  in  some  way  recurred  to 
him  while  asleep  and  had  caused  the 
thrice  repeated  dream. 

"It  was  not  long  after  I  had  left  the 
White  House  for  my  own  home  on  that 
fourteenth  of  April,  1865,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  started  for  Ford's  theater. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  world  knew 
of  the  awful  deed  accomplished  there. 
But  the-  world  did  not  know  until  aft- 
erward, in  fact,  the  world  at  large  may 
not  know  today,  just  how  Wilkes 
Booth   was  enabled  to   rush    into   the 


I  box  where  sat  the  president  and  shoot 

him  to  death,  although  the  incident  is 

mentioned    in    a    volume    of    recollec- 

(  tions   which   I   have   prepared    with   a 

colleague. 

"The  president's'  box,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Lincoln's  party  that  evening,  was 
not  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  it  was 
what  would  now  be  termed  a  box  In 
the  second  tier  and  on  a  level  with 
the  dress  circle  of  the  theater,  just 
above  the  orchestra  seals. 

"When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
their  party  cat  down  in  their  box  that 
fateful  night  the  guard  who  was  act- 
ing as  my  substitute  look  his  position 
at  the  rear  of  the  box,  close  to  an  en- 
trance leading  into  the  box  from  the 
dress  circle  of  the  theater,  lie  was 
fully  armed.  His  orders  were  to  stand 
there  and  to  permit  no  unauthorized 
person  to  pass  into  the  box.  His 
orders  were  to  stand  there  and  protect 
the  president  at  all  hazards. 

"The  house  was  practically  in  dark- 
ness save  the  stage  whereon  the  play 
was  being  enacted.  The  bodyguard 
knew  why  he  was  stationed  just  out 
side  of  the  president's  box.  He  knew 
of  the  fears  that  some  assassin  would 
make  an  attempt  on  Lincoln's  life  at 
the  first  opportunity.  He  knew  how 
long  and  how  carefully  that  precious 
life  had  been  protected  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  He  knew  how  much  it 
meant  to  the  nation,  perhaps  to  the 
future  of  civilization.  But  as  he  stood 
there  on  the  post  of  duty  the  substi- 
tute guard  could  not  see  the  stage  nor 
could  he  see  the  actors,  although  he 
could  hear  their  voices. 

"As  the  moments  sped  by  he  be- 
came more  and  more  interested  in  the 
play  as  it  unfolded  itself  beyond  his 
6ight,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  of  the  present  generation,  his 
curiosity  overcame  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Feeling  himself  to  be  un- 
watched,  unnoticed  in  the  theater,  this 
man  deliberately  deserted  his  post  of 
duty,  quietly  walked  down  the  dimly 
lighted  side  aisle  of  the  theater  and 
took  a  seat  in  the  very  last  row  in  the 
dress  circle. 

"It  was  then,  while  President  Lin- 
coln was  thus  left  absolutely  unpro- 
tected through  this  guard's  amazing 
recklessness,  that  Booth  rushed 
through  the  entrance  to  the  box 
to  murder  in  cold  blood  one  of  the 
greatest   and    noblest    men    God    ever 
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port  to  you  for  duly  as  your  personal 
bodyguard.' 

"  'All  right,  Crook,'  the  president  re- 
sponded, and  turned  to  his  papers 
again.  I  at  once  left  the  office  and 
went  downstairs  and  sought  Thomas 
II.  Pendell,  who  told  me  to  stand  near 
the  president  as  soon  as  he  sihould  ap- 
pear for  the  regular  Thursday  evening 
levee  or  public  reception,  vi  hlch  soon 
was  to  commence.  The  president  aud 
his  party  appeared  at  precisely  nine 
o'clock,  coming  from  the  living  rooms 
of  the  president's  household  to  the 
main  floor  of  the  White  House  by  a 
private  stairway  at  the  western  end 
of  the  great  building.  Frcm  that  nigbj 
until  the  night  he  was  shot  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  look  after  the  life 
and  safety  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

I 


placed  on  earth.  When  the  substitute 
guard  realized  afterward  his  own  part 
in  the  tragedy  he  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  remorse  that  he  died  of  its  effects." 

He  who  has  revealed  this  chapter  of 
history  connected  with  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination is  now  a  man  of  seventy- 
six,  who  has  occupied  a  responsible 
position  in  the  White  House  during  all 
the  administrations  that  have  come 
and  gone  since  he  lirst  was  unlled 
there  to  serve  Lincoln  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  He  had  spent  nearly  all 
hie  boyhood  and  youth  in  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Maryland  and  after  serving 
two  years  in  the  Union  army  had  ob- 
tained an  appointment  to  the  Wash- 
ington police  force,  with  which  he  was 
connected  when  called  upon  td  act 
as  Lincoln's  bodyguard. 

It  was  on  Thursday,  January  5, 1S65. 
that  young  Crook  was  in  his  home, 
near  First  and  M  streets,  N.  W.,  off 
duty  and  resting,  when  a  fellow  mem 
her  of  the  police  force  called  and  asked 
to  see  him.  Crook  went  to  the  door 
and  was  told  to  report  personally  to 
President  Lincoln  at  the  White  House, 
and  to  be  there  at — t.m-i.iu<,J/  uigui 
o'clock  that  same  evening. 

"Of  course  I  was  surprised,"  said 
Colonel  Crook,  in  speaking  of  the  oc- 
currence. 

"Shortly  before  eight  o'clock  that 
evening  I  walked  from  my  home  to  the 
White  House,  went  directly  upstairs  to 
the  president's  office  and  told  tho  door- 
keeper just  outside  that  I  had  been 
ordered  to  report  to  the  president  per- 
sonally. He  at  once  threw  open  the 
door  and  I  walked  in.  It  was  then  ex- 
actly eight  o'clock,  and  there  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
sat  in  a  revolving  chair  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  room  before  an  old-fash- 
ioned desk,  over  which  he  was  bending 
while  examining  some  papers. 

"He  looked  up  as  I  entered  and  said: 

"  Mr.  President,  my  name  Is  W.  H. 
Crook,      I    have    been    ordered    to    re- 


On  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  as- 
sume the  exalted  station  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  he  made  a  journey  to 
the  home  of  his  stepmother.  He  was 
loyally  caring  for  the  good  woman  who 
had  brought  sunshine  into  his  desolute 
boyhood,  whose  faithful  hands  had 
clothed  him  and  who  had  given  him  a 
chance  to  go  to  schqpl  and  learn  his 
letters.  But  he'r  enjoyment  of  his  visit 
was  clouded  with  gloomy  forebodings 
that  his  enemies  would  kill  him  and 
and  that  she  never  would  see  him 
again.  >T%0 

He  had  his  own  dark  presentiments. 
On  the  day  of  his  nomination  he  saw 
two  reflections  of  himself  in  a  mirror, 
one  of  them  a  pale  shadow,  and  the 

:  superstition  always  present  in  this 
I  primitive  man  was  aroused.  On  the 
,  night  before  he  started  for  Washing- 
I  ton,  ad  Jie  was  sadly  leaving  his  old 
law  office  for  the  last  time  i^nd  saying 
good-bye  to  his  partner,  he  foretold 
the  fate  that  awaited  him.  The  peo- 
ple who  had  gathered  at  the  railway 
station  the  next  morning  to  say  good- 
bye to  him  saw  him,  as  long  as  his 
train  remained  in  sight,  standing  on 
the  plaform  of  his  car,  a  melancholy 
figure,  wistfully  looking  back  at  the 
vanishing  little  town  into  which  he 
had  walked  a  barefoot  law  student, 
and  where  frame  had  sought  him  out. 
An  instance  of  the  simple  nature  of 
the  man.'which  occurred  in  the  course 
of  his  journey,  caused  many  smiles  and 
as  many  sneers.  Having  adopted  the 
advice  of  a  little  girl  in  a  New  York 
town,  who  wrote  him  a  letter  begging 
him  to  grow  a  beard  on  his  hitherto 
clean-shaven  face,  he  called  for  her 
when  htek  train  stopped  at  her  station 
and  told  her,  as  he  kissed  her,  that  he 
had  made  the  change  at  her  request. 
At  Philadelphia  there  was  a  more 
60lemn  incident,  touched  with  a  tragic 
prophecy.  In  the  unwonted  emotions 
evoked  by  Independence  Hall  where  he 
spoke  on  Washington's  birthday,  Lin- 
coln was  moved  to  declare  that  if  the 
Union  could  not  be  saved  without  giv- 
ing up  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  he  "would  rath- 
er be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than 
surrender  it." 
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LINCOLN'S  PRESENTIMENT 


Story     Told     in     a     Letter     Written     by 
Charles  Dickens. 

Editor  National  Tribune:  What  evi- 
dence is  there  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  President  Lincoln  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  lie  would  '.'all  by  the  band  of 
an  assassin'.'     II.  <"..  P.,   Hollywood,  Calif. 

We  will  state  that  the  assertion  un- 
l  doubtodly  comes  from  a  statement  made 
[by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  by  him 
embodied  in  a  letter  written  from  Wash- 
ington to  a  friend  in  England,  in  Febru- 
ary. 1808.  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

T  am  going  tomorrow  to  sec  the  Presi- 
dent (Andrew  Johnson),  who  has  sent 
for  me  twice.  1  dined  with  Charles 
Sumner  last  Sunday,  against  my  rule; 
and  as  1  had  stipulated  for  no  party. 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanton  was  the  only 
other  guest,  besides  his  own  secretary. 
Stanton  is  a  man  with  a  very  remark- 
able memory,  and  extraordinarily  famil- 
iar with  my  book.-.  He  and  Sumner 
having  been  the  first  two  public  men  at 
the  dying  President's  bedside,  and  having 
remained  with  him  until  he  breathed  his 
last,  we  fell  into  a  very  interesting  con- 
versation after  dinner,  when,  each  of 
them  giving  his  own  narrative  sepa- 
rately, the  usual  discrepancies  about  de- 
tails of  time  were  observable.  Then  Mr. 
Stanton  told  me  a  curious  little  story 
which  will  form  the  remainder  of  this 
short  lftter. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
the  President  was  shot,  there  was  a 
Cabinet  council  at  which  he  presided. 
Mr.  Stanton,  being  at  the  time  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the-  Northern  troops 
that  were  concentrated  about,  here,  ar- 
rived rather  late.  Indeed,  they  were 
waiting  for  him,  and  on  his  entering  the 
room,  the  President  broke  off  in  some- 
thing he  was  saying,  and  remarked: 
"Let  us  proceed  to  business,  gentlemen." 
Mr.  Stanton  then  noticed,  with  great 
surprise,  that  the  President,  sat  with  an 
air  of  dignity  in  his  chair  instead  of 
lolling  about  it  in  the  most  ungainly 
attitudes,  as  his  invariable  custom  was; 
he  was  grave  and  calm,  and  quite  a 
different   man. 

Mr.  Stanton,  on  leaving  the  council 
with  the  Attorney  General,  said  to"  him, 
'That  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cabinet 
meeting  1  have  attended  for  many  a 
long  day!  What  an  extraordinary 
change  in  Mr.  Lincoln!"  The  Attorney 
General  replied,  "We  all  saw  it,  before 
you  came  in.  While  wc  were  waiting 
for  you.  he  said,  with  his  chin  down  on 
his  breast,  'Gentlemen,  something  very 
extraordinary  is  going  to  happen,  and 
that  very  soon.'-'  To  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  observed,  "Something  good, 
sir.     I     hope?''     when     the     President    an- 


swered very  gravely:  "I  don  t  Know; 
I  don't  know.  Bui  it  will  happen,  and 
shortlj  t'>o!"  As  they  wwc  all  impressed 
by  his  manner,  the  Attorney  General 
tool:  him  no  acxiin.  "Have  you  received 
any  inform.it  ion.  sir.  not  yet  disclosed 
I  to  us?''  ".No."  answered  Pi"  President: 
"bul  I  have  had  a  dream.  And  f  have 
now  hail  the  sunn-  dream  three  times. 
Onec,  on  tin-  nighl  preceding  flu-  Battle 
of  Hull  Run.  Dncc,  on  \Ur  night  pre 
ceding"  iiich  another  (naming  a  battle 
also  nut  favorable  ;■>  the  North).  Hi; 
chin  .-Mil-,  mi  h  i,  brca!  I  ajja  in,  :'  nd  he 
sal  i '-llrcling.  "Might,  oi"  ask  the 
naiii.ii'  of  this  dream,  sir'J"  ■•'•!  lite 
Attorney  General.  "Well,"  replied  the 
President,  ••  [thoul^Jifiing  his  head  or 
changing  Ilia  attitude.  "I  am  on  a  great 
broad  rolling'  river  and  1  am  in  a 
boal      and    I    .Irift      and    I   drift!       hut   this 

is  not  business  "  suddenly  raising  his 
face-  and  louking  round  the  table  as  Mr. 
Stanton  entered.  "Let  u:.  proceed  to 
business,  gentlemen."  Mr.  Stanton  and 
I  the  Attorney  General  said,  a  they 
walked  on  together,  it  would  be  curious 
to  notice  whether  anything  ensued  on 
this;  and  they  agreed  to  notice.  He 
was  shot  that  night. 

It.  will  be  remembered  that  Senator 
Charles  Sumner  I  Mass.)  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  President  Johnson  at  the 
impeachment  trial,  which  took  place 
March  :J0  to  May  26.  1868,  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate. 

From  statements  made  by  President 
Lincoln  at  different  times,  it  is  believed 
that  he  fully  realized  the  danger  of 
assassination.  Wc  recall  a  speech  that 
the  President  made  in  Independence 
Hall.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  22,  1861. 
in   which   he  .made   use  of   the   following: 

"I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dan- 
gers which  were  incurred  by  the  men 
who  assembled  here  and  framed  and 
adopted  that  Declaration.  I  have  pon- 
dered over  the  toils  that  were  endured 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army 
who    achieved   that   independence." 

''Now.  my  friends,  can  this  country  be 
saved  on  that  basis?  If  it  can.  I  will 
consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  I 
in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If 
it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle, 
it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up 
that  principle,  1  was  about  to  say  1 
would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this 
spot 'than  surie-ndor  it.  Nov.-,  in  my  view  i 
of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  there  is 
no  need  of  bloodshed  and  war.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  such  a  course,  and  I  may  say  in 
advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed 
unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  Government. 
The  Government  will  not  use  force  un- 
less force   is   used   against  it. 

"My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  un- 
prepared speech.  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
called  on  to  say  a  word  when  I  came 
here.  I  supposed  I  was  merely  to  do 
something  toward  raising  a  Flag.  I  may, 
therefore,  have  said  something  indis- 
creet. [Cries  of  "No,  no."]  But  I  have 
said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to 
live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God,  to  die  by." — Editor  Na- 
tional Tribune.^ 
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fincofns  Premonitions  of  Deatfi 


Wood  block  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  face  cut  by  l'uul  Ilonore,  bused  on  Yolk's  original  life  musk. 


SIID  President  Lincoln,  in  the 
weeks  preceding  April  14, 
1865,  have  premonitions  that 
his  ship  of  destiny  was  about 
to  set  sail  for  unknown  seas?  One  of 
his  friends1  states  that  from  early 
youth,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  presentiment 
that  he  would  die  a  violent  death,  or, 
rather,  that  his  final  days  would  be 
marked  by  some  great  tragic  event. 
Lincoln  was  a  mystic,  and  was  warned 
by  so  many  to  guard  against  assassina- 
tion that  it  was  often  in  his  mind,  which 
may  explain  his  sometimes  dreaming 
of  it. 

In  many  ways  he  was  also  a  fatalist 
and  refused  consciously  to  worry  about 
the  time  or  manner  of  his  death,  yet  the 
deep  impression  made  on  his  subcon- 
scious mind  by  reading  in  his  mail  and 
hearing  from  friends  almost  daily  that 
his  assassination  or  abduction  was 
being  plotted  had  its  effect,  and  when 
the  gates  of  subconsciousness  had  been 
opened  by  sleep,  out  rushed  these  fore- 
boding dreams.  While  neither  Mr. 
Lincoln  nor  Mrs.  Lincoln  believed  in 
dreams,  they  were  both  much  impressed 
and  haunted  by  some  of  the  President's.2 
"It  seems  strange  how  much  there  is  in 
the   Bible   about   dreams,"    Mr.   Lin- 

lAlex  K.  McClure,  Yarns,  p.  497. 
:"Rec."  Lamon.  pp.  115,  117. 


coin     was     once     heard     to     remark. 

Just  after  his  election  in  1860,  ac- 
cording to  a  story  he  told  his  secretary, 
John  Hay,  he  was  "tired  out"  with  the 
excitement  created  by  receiving  the 
election  returns  and  went  home  to  rest, 
throwing  himself  upon  a  lounge  in  his 
room. 

"Opposite  to  where  I  lay,"  said  the 
President,  "was  a  bureau  with  a  swing- 
ing glass  upon  it;  and,  in  looking  in 
that  glass,  I  saw  myself  reflected  nearly 
at  full  length;  but  my  face,  I  noticed, 
had  two  separate  and  distinct  images, 
the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about 
three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  other. 
I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps  startled, 
and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass;  but 
the  illusion  vanished.  On  lying  down 
again,  I  saw  it  a  second  time,  plainer, 
if  possible,  than  before;  and  then  I 
noticed  that  one  of  the  faces  was  a 
little  paler — say  five  shades — than  the 
other.  I  got  up,  and  the  thing  melted 
away;  and  I  went  off,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  hour  forgot  all  about 
it — nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  the  thing 
would  once  in  a  while  come  up,  and 
give  me  a  little  pang,  as  though  some- 
thing uncomfortable  had  happened. 

"When  I  went  home,  I  told  my  wife 
about  it:  and  a  few  days  after  I  tried 
the     experiment     again,     when,     sure 
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enough,  the  thing  came  back  again; 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
ghost  back  after  that,  though  I  once 
tried  very  industriously  to  show  it  to 
my  wife,  who  was  worried  about  it 
somewhat.  She  thought  it  was  'a  sign' 
that  1  was  to  be  elected  to  a  second 
term  of  office,  and  that  the  paleness  of 
one  of  the  faces  was  an  omen  that  1 
should  not  see  life  through  the  last 
term."  6 

The  White  House  has  always  been  a 
magnet  for  crank  reformers  and  para- 
noiacs  of  all  types,  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  President 
whose  assassination  was  not  threatened 
or  attempted  by  some  insane  person. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  lived  face  to  face  with 
possible  assassination  since  his  first  en- 
trance into  Washington  as  head  of  the 
nation,  for  soon  after  his  election,  threats 
were  made  that  he  would  never  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  of  otiice  4  and  on 
his  way  to  Washington  in  February, 
1861,  for  his  first  inauguration,  he  and 
his  friends  were  warned  at  Philadelphia 
by  Allan  Pinkerton,  then  head  of  the 
secret  service,  that  there  was  a  plot  to 
assassinate  the  President-elect  when 
he  reached  Baltimore. 

The  leader  in  the  assassination  con- 
spiracy was  an  Italian  fanatic,  Fernan- 
dino,  formerly  a  barber  at  Barnum's 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  who  advocated  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln  to  prevent 
abolition  and  had  gathered  around  him 
a  circle  of  secessionist  enthusiasts.  The 
plot  was  discovered  by  secret  service 
agents,  who  reported  that  Fernandino 
was  willing  to  take  any  chances  to  kill 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  had  extravagantly 
stated,  "I  am  destined  to  die,  shrouded 
with  glory,  I  shall  immortalize  myself  by 
plunging  a  knife  into  Lincoln's  heart." 
The  deed  was  to  be  committed  at  the 
Calvert  street  railway  station  in  Balti- 
more as  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  through. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  told  about  the  plot 
and  induced  secretly  to  change  his 
plans  so  as  to  travel  incognito  through 
Baltimore  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  on  a  different  train  than  he  origi- 
nally intended.  (Allan  Pinkerton  denies 
[p.  102]  the  truth  of  a  story  that  has 
gained  much  currency  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  disguised  in  a  Scotch  cap  and  plaid.) 
The  conspirators,  warned  by  the  news 

Of     the     President's      (Continued  on  page   28) 


3The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  From  HisBirthtoHis 
I nauguratio7i  as  President,  by  Ward  H.  Lamon,  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  1872.  pp.  476-7. 

'The  Spy  of  the  Rebellion,  Pinkerton,  p.  45. 
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Presideat  Lincoln  and  his  family. 

safe  arrival  in  Washington,  sought  safety 
in  flight  and  were  not  apprehended.  Mr. 
Lincoln  always  regretted  his  "secret  pas- 
sage" to  Washington,  for  it  was  repugnant 
to  a  man  of  his  high  courage.  He  had  agreed 
to  the  plan  simply  because  all  of  his  friends 
urged  it  as  the  best  thing  to  do. 5 

Beginning  with  this  plot  Mr.  Lincoln, 
according  to  his  secretaries,  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  was  constantly  subject  to  the  threats  of 
his  enemies  and  the  warnings  of  his  friends. 

"The  threats  came  in  every  form;  his 
mail  was  infested  with  brutal  and  vulgar 
menace,  mostly  anonymous,  the  expression 
of  vile  and  cowardly  minds.  The  warnings, 
not  less  numerous,  were  faithfully  reported 
to  him  by  zealous  or  nervous  friends.  Most 
of  these  communications  received  no  notice. 

"In  cases  where  there  seemed  a  ground 
for  inquiry  it  was  made,  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, by  the  President's  private  secretary 
and  by  the  War  Department,  but  always 
without  substantial  result.  Warnings  that 
appeared  to  be  most  definite  when  they 
came  to  be  examined  proved  too  vague  and 
confused  for  further  attention.  The  Presi- 
dent was  too  intelligent  not  to  know  he  was 
in  some  danger.  Madmen  frequently  made 
their  way  to  the  very  door  of  the  executive 
offices  and  sometimes  into  Mr.  Lincoln's 
presence. 6 

*  Yanu  and  Stories,  McClure,  p.  487;  also  Recollec- 
tions, by  Ward  Lamon,  pp.  46-17. 

^Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
aiul  John  Hay.  published  by  The  Century  Company, 
New  York,  1890,  Volume  X— pp.  286-287. 


'  'Although 
he  freely  dis- 
cussed with  the 
officials  about 
him  the  possibil- 
ities of  danger, 
he  always  con- 
sidered them  re- 
mote, as  is  the 
habit  of  men  con- 
stitut  ion  ally 
brave,  and  posi- 
tively refused  to 
torment  himself 
with  precautions 
for  his  own  safe- 
ty. He  would 
sum  the  matter 
up  by  saying  that 
both  friends  and 
strangers  must 
have  daily  access 
to  him  in  all  man- 
ner of  ways  and 
places;  his  life 
was  therefore  in 
reach  of  any  one, 
sane  or  mad,  who 
was  ready  to  mur- 
der and  be  hanged 
for  it;  that  he 
could,  not  possi- 
bly guard  against 
all  danger  unless 
he  were  to  shut 
himself  up  in  an 
iron  box,  in  which 
condition  he 
could  scarcely 
perform  the  du- 
ties of  a  Presi- 
dent; by  the 
hand  of  a  mur- 
derer he  could  die 
only  once;  to  go 
continually  in  fear  would  be  to  die  over  and 
over."7 

John  Bigelow,  Lincoln's  second  minister 
to  France,  stated  in  1865  that  he  had  three 
years  before  warned  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  plots  against  the  lives  of  northern  states- 
men, but  that  Mr.  Seward  deprecated  the 
idea  in  the  following  terms: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, plots  and  conspiracies  for  purposes  of 
assassination  have  been  frequently  formed 
and  organized.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
such  an  one  as  has  been  reported  to  you  is 
now  in  agitation  among  the  insurgents.  If 
it  be  so,  it  need  furnish  no  ground  for  anx- 
iety. Assassination  is  not  an  American 
practice  or  habit,  and  one  so  vicious  and  so 
desperate  cannot  be  engrafted  into  our 
political  system.  This  conviction  of  mine 
has  steadily  gained  strength  since  the  Civil 
War  began.  Every  day's  experience  con- 
firms it.  The  President,  during  the  heated 
season,  occupies  a  country  house  near  the 
Soldiers  Home,  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
city.  He  goes  to  and  from  that  place  on 
horseback,  night  and  morning,  unguarded. 
I  go  there  unattended  at  all  hours,  by  day- 
light and  moonlight,  by  starlight  and  with- 
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PREMONITION  OF 
DEATH  BY  LINCOLN 

4e  Was  Disturbed  by  Dreams  For  Weeks 
Before  the  Tragedy 


MR    LINCOLN  WAS  WORRIED 


POR  many  weeks  preceding 
April  14,  1865,  President 
Lincoln  had  been  disturbed 
id  haunted  by  dreams  and  premoni- 
dus  of  sudden  death.  A  study  of 
e  various  books  and  documents 
id  records  bearing  upon  his  last 
onths  in  the  White  House  seem  to 
:  unanimous  in  proof  of  such  a 
atement, 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the 
ress  of  the  war  and  the  continual 
reats  that  reached  him  should 
ake  him  sensitive  to  such  irupres- 
ons  while  outwardly  producing  the 
t'ect  of  indifference.  There  Is  no 
iubt  of  his  physical  and  moral  cour- 
;o. 

There  are  records  that  show  that 


this  worry  should  reach  him  through  j 
j  his    sub-conscious    mind    and    made 
1  evident  to  him  in  his  sleep. 
Illusion  Startled  Him 
Mr  Lincoln  once  said:     "It.Beems 
strange   how   much    there  is   in   the 
Bible    about   dream-"     He   then   re- 
lated an  experience.  It  was  just  after 
his    election    in    1860,    according    to 
John   Hay,   his   secretary.     He   was 
tired  out  and  had  gone  to  a  couch 
where  he  had  stretched  out  for  re- 
laxation and  rest. 

"Opposite  to  where  I  lay,"  said  the 
President  to  his  secretary,  "was  a 
bureau  with  a  swinging  glass  upon 
it;  and,  in  looking  in  that  glass,  I 
saw  myself  reflected  nearly  at  full 
length;   but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had 


three  inches  from  the      tip  of  the 
other. 

"I  was  %,  little  bothered,  perhaps 
startled, ,  and  got  up  and  looked  in 
the  glass);  but  the  illusion  vanished. 
On  lying  down  again,  I.  saw  it  a  sec- 
ond time,  plainer,  if  possible,  than 
before;  and  then  I  noticed  that  one 
of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler — say 
five  shades — than  the  other.  I  got 
up,  and  the  thing  melted  away;  and 
I  went  oft",  and  in  the  excitement  or 
the  hour  forgot  all  about  it — nearly, 
but  not  quite,  for  the  thing  would 
once  in  a  while  come  up  and  give 
me  a  little  pang,  as  though  some- 
thing uncomfortable  had  happened." 

Tried   Experiment  Again 

It  might  be  presumed  that  the  face 
of  the  mirror,  or  the  glass  was  un- 
even possibly  wavy  which  could  ac- 
count for  tome  such  dlstoratlon.  But 
in  that  case  it  would  tie  comparatively 
easy  to  find  the  distortion  repeated. 
President  Lincoln  was  a  practical  man, 
and  while  the  experience  seemed  un- 
usual it  did  not  disturb  his  good  judg- 
ment. 

He  says,  however,  that  he  told  his 
wife  about  it.  As  a  consequence  "I 
tried  the  experiment  again,  sure 
enough  the  thing  came  back  again; 
but  T  never  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
ghost  back  after  that,  though  I  once 
tried  very  industriously  to  show  it  to 
my  wife,  who  was  worried  about  it 
somewhat.  She  thought  that  it  was 
'a  sign'  that  I  was  to  De  elected  to  a 
second  term  of  oflice,  and  that  the 
paleness  of  one  of  the  faces  was  an 
omen  that  I  should  not  see  life  through 
the  last  term." 

Whatever  the  physical  cause  of  the 
two  images  in  the  bureau  mirror,  later 
events  proved  that  Mrs  Lincoln  had 
correctly  guessed  a  meaning  of  the 
picture  that  had  been  presented. 

Always  Subject  of  Threats 

It  was  with  this  firm  impression 
upon  his  mind  that  President  Lincoln 
went   through   his   first   term   of   office 

and  entered  upon  his  second.     II  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  this  incident  should  j 
have  somo  slight  weight  in  view  of  the 
persistent  and  continued  threats  mado  j 
against    his    life.      Probably    no    other  | 
American    Chief    Executive    has    been 
subjected  to  the  intensity  of  expressed 
hatred   as  was  Abraham  Lincoln  dur- 
ing those  years  of  war  and  strife. 

The  two  secretaries  of  the  President, 
John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  have 
both  related  that  there  was  a  flood  of 
threats. 

"These  came  in  every  form;  his  mail 
was  infested  with  brutal  and  vulgar 
menace,  mostly  anonymous,  the  ex- 
pression of  vile  and  cowardly  minds. 
The  warnings,  not  less  numerous,  were 


althfully  reported  to  him  by  zealous 
>r  nervous  friends.  Most  of  these 
.ommunicatious  received  no  notice." 

With  such  a  background,  even  Uie 
nost  stout-hearted  Executive  might 
,vell  withdraw  from  the  public.  But. 
llthough  "bothered,"  as  he  says,  by 
:hese  warning  dreams,  President  Lin- 
roln  availed  himself  of  the-  minimum 
jf  safeguards. 

Seward    Discounted    IMots 

John  Blgelow,  Lincoln's  second  Min- 
ister to  France,  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  concerning  the_  plots 
against  the  life  of  the  President,  but 
Mr  Seward  dcpi-ocated  the  idea.  But 
there  is  given  a  picture  of  the  ease 
with  which  a  war  President  might  be 
approached. 

Secretary  Seward  related  that  ""the 
President,  during  the  heated  season, 
occupies  a  country  house  near  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  city.  He  goes  to  and  from  that 
place  on  horseback,  night  and  morn- 
ing, unguarded.  I  go  there  unattended 
at  all  hours,  by  daylight  and  moon- 
light, by  starlight  and  without  any 
light." 

But,  according  to  Ward  Laruon, 
marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mr  Lincoln  was  not  as  safe  as  his 
egotistical  Secretary  of  State  might 
have  believed.  He  related  that  one 
morning  In  August,  1862,  the  President 
reported  that  the  night  before,  about 
11  o'clock,  when  riding  his  horse  alone 
on  his  way  to  the  home  and  near  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds,  he  was 
btartled  by  the  report  of  a  rifle  seem- 
ingly about  50  yards  away  which 
frightened  the  horse  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  finished  the  distance  at 
breakneck  speed.  The  President  re- 
fused to  believe  that  he  was  the  tar- 
get, although  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  heard  the  bullet  whistle  near 
iiia  head. 

No  Doubt  of  His  Courage 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Mr  Lincoln's 
courage.  He  did  not  change  his  cus- 
tom after  that  attempt.  He  took  even 
greater  risks.  He  did  not  consider  his 
method  of  living  a  risk,  but  many  of 
his  friends  were  greatly  concerned. 
Ward  Lamon,  tho  marshal,  became 
very  indignant  and  offered  his  resig- 
nation unless  greater  care  be  taken  of 
the  President. 

It  is  thus  not  unnatural  that  under 
a  high  nervous  tension  he  should  be- 
come depresseed  and  suffer  a  cense  of 


foreboding     witli     a     premonition     of 
tragic  disaster. 

During  tho  last  weeks  of  1  lie  war, 
President  Lincoln  saw  Petersburg  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Union  troops.  On 
that  journey  he  entered  Richmond. 
Mrs  Lincoln  tells,  according  to  Miss 
Tarbell,  that  she  was  driving  along  the 
banks  of  the  James,  when  they  passed 
a  country  graveyard. 

"It  was  a  retired  place,  shaded  by 
trees,  and  early  Spring  Uowers  were 
opening  on  nearly  every  grave,"  she 
related.  "It  was  so  quiet  and  at- 
tractive that  the  carriage  was 
stopped." 

Mr  Lincoln  seemed  unusually  im- 
pressed. Ho  turned  to  his  wife,  say- 
ing: "Mary,  you  are  younger  than  I. 
You  will  survive  me.  When  I  am  gone, 
lay  my  remains  in  some  quiet  spot  like 
this." 

Another  Dream   Came  to  Hlin 

Shortly  after  his  second  election  and 
a  few  weeks  before  tho  fatal  April  11 
he  had  another  very  vivid  experience 
that  seemed  in  itself  to  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  final  warning  or  picture  of 
disaster.  This  was  a  dream,  very  vivid 
and  real.  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  the  mar- 
shal, recalls  it,  and  Mrs  Lincoln  says 
that  the  President,  after  thinking 
about  it  for  10  days  or  more,  told  her 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  others. 

"About  10  days  ago,"  Mr  Lincoln 
related,  VI  retired  very  late.  I  had 
been  waiting  for  important  dispatches 
from  tho  front.  I  could  not  have  been 
long  in  bed  when  I  fell  into  a  slumber, 
for  I  was  weary. 

"I  soon  began  to  dream.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  deathlike  stillness  about 
me.  Then  I  heard  subdued  sobs,  as  if 
a  number  of  people  were  weeping.  I 
thought  I  left  my  lied  and  wandered 
downstairs.  There  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  same  pitiful  sobbing, 
but  the  mourners  were  invisible.  I  went 
from  room  to  room;  no  living  person 
■was  in  sight,  but  the  same  mournful 
sounds  of  distress  met  me  as  I  passed 
along.  It  was  light  in  all  the  rooms, 
every  object  was  familiar  to  me;  but 
where  were  all  the  people  who  were 
grieving  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break?  I  was  puzzled  and  alarmed. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Entered  the  East  Room 

"Determined  to  find   the  eauee   of  a 


shocking,  I  kept  on  until  I  arrived  at 
the  East  Room,  which  I  entered.  There 
I  met  with  a  sickening  surprise.  Be- 
fore me  was  a  catafalque,  on  which 
rested  a  corpse  wrapped  in  funeral 
vestments.  Around  it  were  stationed 
sold  lev-  who  wcro  acting*  as  guards; 
-uio  tin  re  was  a  throng  of  people, 
soino  /.ing     mournfully     upon     the 

.  orpse  «  hose  face  was  covered,  others 
weeping  pitifully. 

"  "Who  is  dead  in  the  White  House?' 
I  demanded  of  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"  'The  President!'  was  his  nnswer. 
•He  was  killed  by  an  assassin!' 

"Then    came    a    loud    burst    of    grief 

from  the  crowd,  which  awoke  me  from 

my  dream.    I  slept  no  more  that  night; 

I  and   although    it    wa#   only   a  dream   I 

have    been    strangely    annoyed    by     it 

j  ever  since." 

I      This  experience  was  not  the  last.   At 
I  the  Cabinet  meeting  at  11  o'clock  on  tho 
j  fatal  day  of  April  14,  the  conversation 
:  turned   upon   the   subject  of  sleep.     It 
was  then  that  the  President  remarked 
that  he  had  a  strange  dream  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  one  that  had  recurred 
I  several  times  in  his  life— a  vaguo  sense 
'  of  floating— floating  away  on  some  vaist 
and  indistinct  expanse,  toward  an   un- 
known  shore. 


.tate   of   things  so   mysterious   and   so 
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Welles,  Gideon  (irom  his  dirry) 
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WITH  THE  LONG  BOW 


Lincoln's     Dream  —  One     of     the 

strangest  stories  that  has  gathered 
around  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln is  that  of  the  President's  pro- 
phetic dream,  related  at  the  cabi- 
net meeting  held  on  his  last  day  on 
earth.  For  the  details  of  this  dream 
we  are  indebted  to  the  diary  of 
Grideon  Welles,  secretary  of  the 
lavy.  It  is  also  given  at  length 
n  E.  W.  Coggeshall's  "Assassina- 
.ion  of  Lincoln,  published  by  Walter 
M.    Hill,    Chicago,    1920. 

))>>  > 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1865, 
General  Anderson  raised  over  the 
:uins  of  Fort  Sumpter  the  flag  he 
nad  lowered  in  April  of  1861.  Peace 
was  at  hand  and  it  was  Lincoln's 
last  day  on  earth. 

"When  I  went  to  the  cabinet  meet- 
ing on  Friday  the  fourteenth  of 
April,"  writes  Secretary  Welles, 
"General  Grant,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Appomattox,  was  with 
the  President  and  earnest  inquiry 
was  made  whether  any  information 
had  been  received  from  General 
Sherman.  .  .  .  The  President  re- 
marked that  the  news  would  conrK 
soon  and  come  favorably,  he  had  no 
doubt,  for  he  had,  last  night,  his 
usual  dream  which  had  preceded 
nearly  every  important  event  of  the 
war.  I  inquired  the  particulars  of 
this  remarkable  dre.*m.  He  said 
it  was.  in  my  department — it  re- 
lated to  the  w^ter;  that  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  singular  and  indescrib- 
able vessel,  but  always  the  same, 
and  that  he  was  moving  with  great 
rapidity  toward  a  dark  and  in- 
definite shore;  that  he  had  had  this 
singular  dream  preceding  the  fir- 
ing on  Sumpter,  the  battles  of  Bull 
Run,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Stone 
River,  Vicksburg,  Wilmington,  etc. 
....   Victory  did  not  always  fol- 


low this  dream,  but  the  event  and 
the  results  were  important.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  a  battle  had  taken 
place,  or  was  about  being  fought, 
and  'Johnson  will  be  beaten,  for  I 
had  this  strange  dream  again  last 
night.  It  must  relate  to  Sherman, 
my  thoughts  are  in  that  direction 
and  I  know  of  no  other  very  im- 
portant event  which  is  likely  just 
now  to  occur.'  " 

"It  was  a  happy  day,"  writes  Mr. 
Coggeshall,  "this  last  day  with  his 
family,  clouded  with  'no  sadness 
of  farewell;'  there  was  a  long  talk 
with  his  son  Robert,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  field  with  Gen- 
eral Grant;  there  was  a  long  ride 
with  his  wife,  with  cheerful  talk 
of  quiet  days,  now  that  the  storm 
had  passed;  of  rest,  now  that  the 
great  burden  was  lifted  from  his 
shoulders;  of  the  resumption  of 
practice  in  his  quiet  home." 

Then  at  the  theater  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  President  talked  cheer- 
fully with  his  wife  and  the  other 
occupants  of  the  box,  the  bright 
look  upon  the  face  that  had  become 
so  sad  and  car»worn  exciting  the 
comment  of  many  who  knew  him. 
He  spoke  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  of  the 
possibility  of  a  European  trip  at 
the  close  of  his  term  of  office.  Mr. 
Coggeshall    continues: 

"A  few  moments  before  the  cur- 
tain rose  for  the  second  act,  he 
rose,  laughingly  went  to  the  rear 
of  the  box,  put  on  his  overcoat, 
and  resumed  his  seat. 

"A  little  later  and  his  last  words 
were  spoken — they  were  to  his  wife 
(regarding  the  European  trip) 
'There  is  no  city  I  desire  so  much 
to   see    as    Jerusalem.' 

"The  dark  and  indefinite  shore 
of   his   dream   was  very   near." 

—A.  J.  R. 
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LINCOLN'S  DREAMS    .    .    . 

At  7.25  in  the  morning,  72  years 
ago  today,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  breathed  his  last — 
his  death  the  result  of  an  assas- 
sin's bullet.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
on  the  night  before  his  assassina- 
tion he  had  dreamed  of  his  death! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  Lincoln's  visionary 
dreams,  incredible  as  they  were. 
Lincoln  himself  told  of  them — 
told  of  them  in  several  cases  BE- 
FORE the  event  of  which  he 
dreamed  took  place! 

On  the  eve  of  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  the  battles  of  Bull  Run, 
Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Stone  River, 
Vicksburg  and  Wilmington,  and 
the   surrender  of   Robert    E.   Lee, 


dreams  came  to  him,  prophesying 
each  event.  How  much  these 
dreams  went  into  the  details  of 
these  happenings  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Either  Lincoln  did  not 
fully  describe  the  dreams  to  the 
persons  he  told  about  them,  or  else 
they  weren't  handed  down  in  full 
by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
confided.  The  dream  that  forecast 
his  death,  however,  is  still  remem- 
bered in  full.  Into  his  sleep  came 
the  vision  of  a  casket,  lying  in 
state  with  soldiers  on  guard.  When 
the  guard  was  asked  whom  it  con- 
tained, the  answer  was,  "The  Pres- 
ident." Two  days  later  the  Presi- 
dent's body  was  being  prepared 
for  just  such  a  casket  as  he  had 
visualized! 


SXOWLESS  SNOW  CHAMP  .   .   . 

Strange  as  it  seems,  the  10- 
mile,  1937  World's  Snowshoe 
Championship  was  finished  with- 
out any  snow!  Wearing  snowshoes, 
Waiter  Young,  a  member  of  the 
Happy  Hearts  Club,  of  Montreal, 
raced  down  snowless,  concrete 
streets  in  Ottawa  to  make  the  re- 
quired distance  in  one  hour,  six 
minutes    and  23  seconds. 

FALSE  TEETH   .    .    . 

The  only  poisonous  mammal  in 
the  world,  the  platypus,  is  equip- 
ped with  a  set  of  true  teeth  when 
young.  When  about  a  year  old, 
these  teeth  are  lost  and  replaced 
with  eight  horny  plates. 


LINCOLN'S    DREAM 

Shortly  before  the  assassination 
some  friends  were  talking  about 
dreams  recorded  in  the  Bible  when 
Lincoln    said : 

"About  two  days  ago  I  retired  late. 
I  could  not  have  been  long  in  bed 
when  I  fell  into  slumber,  for  I  was 
weary.  I  soon  began  to  dream.  There 
seemed  to  be  death-like  stillness 
about  me.  Then  I  heard  subdued  sobs, 
as  if  a  number  of  people  were  weep- 
Vig.  I  thought  I  left  my  bed  and  wan- 
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dered  down  stairs.  There  the  silence 
was  broken  by  the  same  pitiful  sob- 
bing, .  but  the  mourners  were  invis- 
ible. I  went  from  room  to  room;  no 
living  persons  was  in  sight,  but  the 
same  mournful  sounds  of  distress  met 
me  as  I  passed  along.  It  was  light  ill 
all  the  rooms;  every  object  was  fa- 
miliar to  me,  but  where  were  all  the 
people  who  were  grieving  as  if  their 
hearts  would  break?  I  was  puzzled 
and  alarmed.  What  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this?  Determined  to  find  the 
cause  of  a  state  of  things  so  myster- 
ious and  so  shocking,  I  kept  on  until 
I  arrived  at  the  East  Room,  which  I 
entered.  Before  me  was  a  catafalque 
on  which  was  a  form  wrapped  in 
funeral  vestments.  Around  it  were 
I  stationed  soldiers  who  were  acting  as 
i  guards;  there  was  a  throng  of  people, 
some  gazing  mournfully  upon  the 
catafalque,  others  weeping  pitifully. 
'Who  is  dead  in  the  White  House?'  I 
demanded  of  one  of  the  soldiers.  'The 
President,'  was  the  answer.  'He  was 
killed  by  an  assassin.'  There  came  a 
loud  burst  of  grief  from  the  crowd 
which  woke  me  from  my  dream." 
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LINCOLN'S  APPARITION  AND  DREAMS 


The  New  York  Mail  published  in  1887  a  feature  article 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Ward  H.  Lamon  with  the  sub- 
title "Strange  Presentiments — Curious  Dreams."  The 
introduction  encouraged  one  to  anticipate  a  compilation 
of  "the  dreams  of  his  (Lincoln's)  childhood,  of  his  youth- 
ful days,  and  of  his  maturer  years." 

Before  the  author  reached  the  beginning  of  his  argu- 
ment he  qualified  his  scope  of  interest  by  stating  "it  is 
my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  confine  myself  to  the  strange 
dreams  and  presentiments  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  while 
occupying  the  White  House."  While  this  greatly  reduced 
his  field  of  observation,  yet  still  one  had  a  keen  interest 
in  what  Mr.  Lamon  would  present,  especially  so,  because 
he  stated  he  would  relate  Lincoln's  presentiments  and 
dreams  as  "I  heard  them  from  his  own  lips." 

The  only  apparition  mentioned,  the  old  Janus  story, 
did  not  take  place  during  the  White  House  days,  but  back 
in  the  Lincoln  Home  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1860.  The  only  dreams  related  were  the  "Victory" 
and  the  "Funeral"  dreams,  likewise  known  to  most  stu- 
dents of  Lincolniana. 

The  fact  that  the  apparition  and  the  two  dreams,  con- 
stituted all  that  Lamon  had  to  offer  in  this  3,000  word 
essay  which  started  out  with  so  much  promise,  makes  a 
person  wonder  if  the  whole  realm  of  superstition  and 
mystery  which  is  supposed  to  have  so  greatly  influenced 
Lincoln  is  not  very  much  of  a  hoax  itself.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  White  House  the  same  "Victory"  dream  may  have 
been  experienced  on  many  occasions  before  major  mili- 
tary enterprises,  but  to  classify  Lincoln  as  a  perpetual 
dreamer  who  was  guided  or  greatly  influenced  by  optical 
illusions  or  by  subconscious  visions  is  far  from  factual. 

THE  JANUS  APPARITION 

Noah  Brooks  who  did  some  secretarial  work  for  Lincoln 
contributed  an  article  to  Harper's  Magazine  for  July, 
1865,  which  gives  one  of  the  earlier  versions  of  the 
Springfield  apparition.  Brooks  states  that  he  is  using 
as  far  as  possible  "Lincoln's  own  words,"  although  they 
differ  considerably  from  Lamon's  version.  This  is  the 
Brooks  account: 

"It  was  just  after  my  election  in  1860,  when  the  news 
had  been  coming  in  thick  and  fast  all  day,  and  there  had 
been  a  great  'Hurrah,  boys!'  so  that  I  was  well  tired  out, 
and  went  home  to  rest,  throwing  myself  down  on  a  lounge 
in  my  chamber.  Opposite  where  I  lay  was  a  bureau,  with 
a  swinging-glass  upon  it" — (and  here  he  got  up  and 
placed  furniture  to  illustrate  the  position) — "and,  looking 
in  that  glass,  I  saw  myself  reflected,  nearly  at  full  length; 
but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had  two  separate  and  distinct 
images,  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about  three 
inches  from  the  other.  I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps 
startled  and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass,  but  the  il- 
lusion vanished.  On  lying  down  again  I  saw  it  a  second 
time — plainer  if  possible,  than  before;  and  then  I  no- 
ticed that  one  of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler  say  five 
shades,  than  the  other.  I  got  up  and  the  thing  melted 
away  and  I  went  off  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
forgot  all  about  it — nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  the  thing 
would  once  in  a  while  come  up,  and  give  me  a  little  pang, 
as  though  something  uncomfortable  had  happened." 

Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  made  this  comment  on  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  reaction  to  this  dream:  "I  was  to  be  elected  to 
a  second  term  of  office  and  that  the  paleness  of  one  of 
the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I  should  not  see  life  through 
that  term." 


VICTORY  DREAM 

This  most  familiar  of  the  Lincoln  dreams  may  be  called 
the  Victory  Dream,  but  apparently  he  had  the  same  dream 
when  the  results  were  not  so  favorable.  Possibly  the 
most  accurate  account  of  the  dream  is  found  in  the 
Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
states  he  wrote  it  down  three  days  after  it  had  been 
related.  It  was  mentioned  at  a  cabinet  meeting  the  day 
of  Lincoln's  assassination  and  Welles  asked  the  Presi- 
dent what  the  remarkable  dream  could  be: 

"He  said  it  related  to  your  (my)  element,  the  water; 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  some  singular,  indescribable  ves- 
sel, and  that  he  was  moving  with  great  rapidity  towards 
an  indefinite  shore;  that  he  had  this  dream  preceding 
Sumter,  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Stone  River, 
Vicksburg,  Wilmington,  etc.  General  Grant  said  Stone 
River  was  certainly  no  victory,  and  he  knew  of  no  great 
results  which  followed  from  it.  The  President  said  how- 
ever that  might  be,  his  dream  preceded  that  fight. 

"I  had,"  the  President  remarked,  "this  strange  dream 
again  last  night,  and  we  shall,  judging  from  the  past, 
have  great  news  very  soon.  I  think  it  must  be  from 
Sherman.  My  thoughts  are  in  that  direction,  as  are 
most  of  yours." 

Lamon's  version  of  the  dream  which  Lincoln  always 
saw  before  a  victory  was  quite  different  but  apparently 
the  same  victory  dream.  He  claims  Lincoln  saw: 

"A  ship  sailing  away  rapidly,  badly  damaged,  and  our 
victorious  vessels  in  close  pursuit.  He  also  saw  the  close 
of  a  battle  on  land,  the  enemy  routed  and  our  forces  in 
possession  of  the  vantage  ground  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance." Lamon  claims  Lincoln  had  this  dream  before  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  other  signal  en- 
gagements. 

FUNERAL  DREAM 
The  dream  told  by  Lamon  in  which  Lincoln  visualizes 
his    own   funeral    is    also   well-known    and   the    Lamon 
reminiscence  of  it  is  used  here: 

"I  soon  began  to  dream.  There  seemed  to  be  a  death- 
like stillness  about  me.  Then  I  heard  subdued  sobs,  as  if 
a  number  of  people  were  weeping.  I  thought  I  left  my 
bed  and  wandered  downstairs.  There  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  same  pitiful  sobbing,  but  the  mourners 
were  invisible.  I  went  from  room  to  room.  No  living  per- 
son was  in  sight,  but  the  same  mournful  sounds  of  dis- 
tress met  me  as  I  passed  along.  It  was  light  in  all  the 
rooms;  every  object  was  familiar  to  me;  but  where  were 
all  the  people  who  were  grieving  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break?  I  was  puzzled  and  alarmed.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this?  Determined  to  find  the  cause  of  a 
state  of  things  so  mysterious  and  so  shocking  I  kept  on 
until  I  arrived  at  the  'East  Room'  which  I  entered.  There 
I  met  with  a  sickening  surprise.  Before  me  was  a 
catafalque  on  which  rested  a  corpse  wrapped  in  funeral 
vestments.  Around  it  were  stationed  soldiers  who  were 
acting  as  guards,  and  there  was  a  throng  of  people,  some 
gazing  mournfully  upon  the  corpse,  whose  face  was 
covered;  others  weeping  pitifully.  'Who  is  dead  in  the 
White  House?'  I  demanded  of  one  of  the  soldiers. 
'The  President,'  was  the  answer.  'He  was  killed  by  an  as- 
sassin.' Then  came  a  loud  burst  of  grief  from  the  crowd 
which  awoke  me  from  my  dream.  I  slept  no  more  that 
night;  and  although  it  was  only  a  dream,  I  have  been 
strangely  annoyed  by  it  ever  since." 

Lincoln  mentioned  a  dream  about  a  pistol  in  posses- 
sion of  "Tad,"  and  Herndon  claims  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
recalled  that  one  time  the  President  dreamed  that  the 
White  House  was  on  fire.  Aside  from  these  two,  and 
the  three  others  presented  above  one  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  find  recorded  many  more  presentiments  or  dreams 
recalled  by  the  President. 


Foothill  Living 
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Mr.  Lincoln's 
Strange  Dream 


Born  to  a  Dark  and  Indefinite 
In  a  Strange  and  Indescribable 


By  GUY  ALLISON 

One  of  the  most  joyous 
days  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  April  14,  1865. 
It  began  full  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectancy. 

Upon  this  very  day,  Ma- 
jor Anderson  was  to  raise 
again  the  flag  over  Ft. 
Sumpter,  exactly  four  years 
from  the  day  when  he  had 
been  forced  to  haul  down 
the  colors  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War. 

This  day  also  gave  Lincoln 
cause  for  joy,  when  he  knew  that 
at  10  o'clock  he  was  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  cabinet,  at  which 
meeting  General  Grant,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Appomatox, 
would  attend.  They  would  talk  to- 
gether of  their  plans  to  reunite 
the  nation  into  a  union,  forever 
to  be  one  and  indivisible. 

Then,  too,  during  that  very 
afternoon,  he  and  his  wife  would 
enjol  a  ride  through  Rock  Creek 
Park  alone.  Together  they  would 
lay  plans  for  the  time  when  they 
could  return  to  their  old  home  in 
Illinois,  and  again  live  quietly  and 
happily   in   their   old   home. 

And,  to  fill  the  cup  of  that  day's 
joy  to  overflowing,  it  would  be  his 
pleasure  to  attend  the  Ford  Thea- 
ter party,  at  which  General  and 
Mrs.  Grant  would  be  his  guests, 
and  upon  whom  there  would  be 
showered  the  tumultous  greetings 
of  a  grateful  republic  for  the  Gen- 
eral's services  in  bringing  to  vic- 
torious end  four  years  of  savage 
warfare,  a  warfare  in  which 
brothers  had  fought  brothers. 

What  a  day  lay  ahead! 


The  old  clock  in  the  long  hall- 
way of  the  second  story  of  the 
White  House  had  just  droned  out 
the  hour  of  4  a.m.,  when  Lincoln 
awakened  from  a  sleep,  a  sleep 
that  had  brought  to  him  a  strange 
dream.  He  arose  from  the  bed, 
in  which  still  lay  sleeping  his 
young  son,  Tad.  He  went  softly  to 
the  east  window  and  looked  ou^ 
upon  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Potomac.  A  faint  streak  of  purple 
blushed  across  the  eastern  sky. 
The  day  was  breaking.  And  as 
he  looked,  steadily  the  wondrous 
transfiguration  went  on.  The  glo- 
ries of  the  night  were  dissolving 
into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  Be- 
fore long  a  flash  of  purple  fire 
blazed  above  the  eastern  horizon. 
What   a  perfect  day! 

Went  to  His  Office 

Again  he  looked  out  upon  the 
White  House  lawn.  The  old  eim 
trees  were  burbling  into  life  again, 

and  the  early  morning  calls  of  the 
bob  o'links  and  meadow  larks 
out  in  the  yard  proclaimed  the 
dawn  of  peace. 

Lincoln  dressed  and  went  down 
to  his  office  to  read  the  paper. 
Soon,  the  household  was  stirring. 
Breakfast  time  came.  Two  young 
men,  one,  his  own  son  Robert, 
who  had  been  with  Grant  at  Appo- 
matox, the  other,  John  Jay,  his 
secretary,  sat  down  to  eat  with 
him.  Robert  placed  a  photograph 
of  General  Lee  upon  the  table 
before  his  father. "  Lincoln  gazed 
long  and  thoughtfully  upon  it, 
then  remarked,  "That  is  the  face 
of  a   fine  noble  Christian   man." 

After  breakfast  there  was  the 
usual  stirring  of  visitors  awaiting 
to  confer  with  him.  But  not  for 
long.  Ten  o'clock  was  approach- 
ing. There  was  to  be  the  cabinet 
meeting.  How  he  looked  forward 
to  that  meeting,  for  not  only 
would  his  faithful  group  of 
adivsors  be  there,  but  General 
Grant  would  be  there.  One  by  one 
they  dropped  in,  but  still  there 
was  one  missing.  The  great  fiery 
Secretary  of  War  —  Stanton. 


Shore 
Vessel' 


As    they  waited  patienlly,    Lin- 
coln   leaned    back    in    his    chair 
threw  his  long  lanky  legs  on  top 
of  the  desk,  placed  his  hands  be- 
hind  his    head    and   slowly    said, 
''Gentlemen,    I   had    my    strange 
dream  again  last  night.  The  same 
dream  which  I  have  had  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions.  It  seems 
that    I    always   have   this    dream 
just  before  some  momentous  oc- 
casion. I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a 
strange   and   indescribable   vessel 
which  bore  me  with  great  rapid- 
ity,    to    a    dark    and    indefinite 
shore. 

Time  of  Peace,  Joy 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
recital,  Stanton  came  in  and 
they  immediately  began  to  talk 
about  the  problems  confronting 
them.  The  problems  of  Re- 
construction. During  the  discus- 
sion, Lincoln  maintained  that 
♦hey  should  be  tolerant  toward 
the^vanquished,  and  hoped  that  no 

further  shedding  of  blood  would 
be  permitted. 

Noon  came.  The  family  met  to- 
gether and  had  one  of  those  de- 
lightful, homey  meals,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  not  experienced 
for  years.  It  was  a  time  of  peace 
and  joy.  After  the  meal  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln suggested  that  as  the  day 
was  so  beautiful  that  they  take  a 
buggy  ride  through  Rock  Creek 
Park,  a  favorite  trip  of  the  Presi- 
dent's. When  asked  whom  she 
should  invite  to  accompany  them, 
the  tall  gaunt  husband  looked 
down  into  her  eyes  and  said 
quietly,  "Mother,  let's  ride  alone 
today." 

They  did.  As  they  drove  along 
Mrs.  Lincoln  recalled  later  that 
he  was  in  the  most  joyful  mood  in 
which  she  had  ever  seen  him. 
He  talked  of  the  days  when  they 
would  return  to  their  old  home  in 
Illinois,  and  live  quietly  and  happi- 
ly among  their  old  friends.  It  was 
a   ride  she  never  forgot. 


Evening  came.  The  dinner  hour 
passed  happily.  Soon  after  dark 
Schuyler  Colfax,  the  vice  presi- 
dent, came  to  the  White  House 
and  spent  two  hours  in  earnest 
conference  with  the  president. 
And  what  did  they  talk  about? 
It  was  about  our  own  California. 
Colfax  was  just  getting  ready  to 
start  for  the  west,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  anxious  that  he  should 
bear  a  message  to  the  miners  of 
the  section.  He  thought  also  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers who  were  soon  to  be  re- 
leased, and  for  many  of  thcin 
California  would  offer  great  op- 
portunities. As  the  conference 
ended,  the  president  reminded 
Colfax  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  their  interests. 

Just  About  Ready  to  Go 

It  was  8  o'clock.  An  impatient 
knock  upon  the  door.  Smilingly, 
Lincoln  winked  at  Colfax,  and 
then  drawled  out  loudly,  "Yes, 
come  on  in  mother,  I  am  just 
about  ready  to  go." 

With  a  rather  gruff  reminder 
that  they  had  an  engagement  to 
a  theater  party,  and  the  remark 


"We're  late,"  the  president  threw 
his  great  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
put  on  his  tall  black  hat,  went 
outside  with  his  wife  and  entered 
the  waiting  carriage.  With  a 
spirited  smack  of  the  whip,  the 
carriage  rolled  out  of  the  yard 
and  up  15th  Street  where  the  two 
guests,  Major  Rathbone,  a  young 
officer  of  the  army,  and  his  fiance 
awaited  them.  A  drive  of  20  min- 
utes brought  them  to  the  theater, 
where  they  were  to  enjoy  a 
comedy  entitled  "Our  American 
Cousin."  The  Ford  Theater  was 
packed,  for  the  afternoon  paper 
had  the  news  that  General  Grant 
would  attend  the  theater  in  com- 
pany with  the  president's  party. 
This  was  not  the  case,  for  late 
in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Grant  hc.d 
expressed  the  wish  to  go  on  up  to 
Burlington,  N.J.,  to  visit  their 
children,  and  they  had  left  on  the 
6  o'clock  train  for  that  point. 

As  the  presidential  party 
entered  their  box  on  the  second 
floor,  just  to  the  right  of  the 
stage,  the  great  crowd,  recog- 
nizing the  tall  stooped  form  of 
him  to  whom  they  owed  so  much, 
arose,  and  cheered  loudly.  The 
president  occupied  a  large  rock- 
ing chair  nearest  the  audience.  To 
his  right  sat  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and 
upon  a  sofa,  nearest  the  stage 
sat  the  two  guests.  Two  hours 
passed  and  from  time  to  time  the 
president  joined  in  the  laughter. 
Decoming  somewhat  chilled,  he 
arose  and  got  his  cloak  and  threw 
it  over  his  shoulders,  and  slumped 
back  into  his  cosy  chair.  As  the 
climax  of  the  play  approached, 
there  was  but  one  actor  left  upon 
the  stage  —  Harry  Hawks.  He 
had  just  caused  the  proud,  gold 
seeking  mother,  of  his  affianced, 
who  supposed  him  to  be  a  wealthy 
titled  noble,  to  brush  off  the  stage 
in  a  state  of  utter  disgust,  when 
she  discovered  to  her  dismay 
that  he  was  not  a  nobleman,  but 
a  foreflusher.  The  audience  shriek- 
ed   in   glee   at    her   predicament. 

Ghosly   10   Hours 
Just   then   a   sharp  crack  —   a 
— Continued  on  Page  5-c — 


—Continued  1  roni  Page  3-c— 

wisp  of  blue  smoke  circled  out 
iiom  the  box  —  a  scream  —  a 
heavy  thud  upon  the  stage  floor 
as  a  figure  jumped  down  from 
the  box— a  black  haired  young 
man  brandishing  a  dagger,  and 
bawling  out  incoherently,  as  he 
rushed  across  the  stage  —  pan- 
demonium. 

You   know   too   well   the  scenes 
which    followed    those    ghostly    10 
hours  after  that  shot.  In  that  little 
narrow,    scantily    furnished    room 
across   the  street  from  the  thea- 
ter, was  enacted  the  closing  scene 
of  Lincoln's  strange  dream  of  the 
night    before.    His    ship    was    fast 
approaching  that  dark  and  indef- 
inite shore.  The  hour  hand  on  the 
old  clock   moved  to  7:22   o'clock 
the  morning  of  April  15,  1865.  As 
it  did  so  the  great  captain  on  his 
strange  vessel  reached  that  dark 
and  indefinite  shore.  In  that  room 
there   is    a   stillness   deeper   than 
the  dearth  of  sound.  Hearts  which 
had  been  steeled  by  the  cruelties 
of   war   burst   with   grief.    Speak, 
Captain,  speak  to  us  again,  but  .  . 


"My  Captain  does  not 
answer,  his  lips  are  pale 
and  still, 

"My  father  dues  net 
feel  my  arm,  he  has  no 
pulse  or  will. 

"The  skip,  he  anchor- 
ed safe  and  sound,  its 
voyage  closed  and  done; 

"From  fearful  t/i/>. 
the  victor  ship  comes  in 
with  voyage   won. 

"Exult,  Oh  shore,  and 
ring,  Oh  bells,  But,  I 
with   mournful  tread; 

"Walk  the  deck,  My 
Captain  lies,  fallen,  cold 
and  dead." 


Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago,  Illinois 
June  28,  *962 
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MYSTERIES  OF  THE  MIND 

Lincoln  Knew 
When  He'd  Die 


DRAWING    BY   DAILY  NEWS  ARTIST   JOHN   DOWNi 

He  saw  a  double  image  of  himself  in  a  mirror.  One   was  glowing  with   health;   the   other 

ghostly    pale. 


A  Haunting  Dream... 
Then  the  Fatal  Night 

BY  M.  W.  NEWMAN 

ABRAHAM  Lincoln,  that  moody  giant,  fore- 
saw his  own  death  clearly.  He  knew  he 
would  die  during  his  second  term  of  office. 
He  even  knew  he  would  be  assassinated. 

This  strange  chapter  of  Lincoln's  life  is  told  in  "Recollections 
of  Abraham  Lincoln"  by  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Lincoln's  close 
friend. 

On  several  occasions,  Lamon 
recounts,  Lincoln  saw  "a 
double  image  of  himself"  in  a 
mirror.  One  face  was  glowing 
with  health,  the  other  ghostly 
pale. 


Of  all  the  Mysteries  of  | 
the  Mind,  perhaps  some  of  § 
the  must  famous  arc  the  | 
experiences  of  equally  fa-  :■? 
mous  personalities.  Starting  |; 
today,  The  Daily  News  § 
brings  you  the  first  in  a  :i 
series  of  fascinating  stories  | 
of  very  important  people  in  | 
history  that  further  illus-  | 
irate  the  phenomenon  of  1 
extrasensory  perception  1 
(ESP). 


Lincoln  took  it  as  a  sign  be- 
tokening a  safe  passage  through 
his  first  term  —  and  death  in 
his  second. 

"Dreams  and  presentiments 
are  not  of  supernatural  origins," 
he  once  said,  "but  proceed  in 
natural  order,  their  essence  be- 
ing preternatural  but  not  above 
nature." 

*  *  * 
ABOUT  two  weeks  before 
his  assassination  in  1865,  the 
great  Civil  War  President  had 
his  most  haunting  dream.  He 
told  his  frightened  wife,  Mary, 
and  Lamon  about  it. 

In  the  dream,  he  said,  he 
heard  "subdued  sobs  as  if 
a  number  of  people  were 
weeping. 

'1  went  from  room  to 
room,"  he  continued.  "No  liv- 
ing person  was  in  sight.  Where 
were  all  the  people  who  were 
grieving? 

"I  kept  on  until  I  arrived  at 
the  East  Room  [of  the  White 
House]. 

"There  I  met  with  a  sicken- 
ing surprise.  Before  me  was  a 
catafalque,  on  which  rested  a 
corpse  wrapped  in  funeral 
vestments. 

"Who  is  dead?"  Lincoln 
asked  a  soldier  in  his  dream. 

"The  President,"  was  the 
answer.  "He  was  Killed  by  an 
assassin." 

Lincoln  >lept  no  more  that 
night.    However,    he    tried    iu 

•  •     * 

reassure  Ins  wife  and  Lamon, 
who  warned  him  repeatedly 
that  he  was  in  danger. 

•  *       * 

A  FEW  nights  later— on 
April  14,  1865 — the  fanatical 
John  Wilkes  Booth  fatally  shot 
Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  first  words 
were:  "His  dream  was 
prophetic.  .  .  ." 

MONDAY:  Mark  Twain's 
tragic  dream. 

•  •      * 


1^aL^c-*t2^u  H<^L~ 


Famed  ghost  hunter  reveals  eerie  stories  of  dead  Presidents  walking  corridors  of  power 


HOW  ABE  LINCOLN  HAD  VISION 


Han*  Holzer 


Dolley    Madison    haunted    the 
White  House  rose  garden. 


Jefferson's  ghost  can  be  heard 
arguing  in  a  Virginia  tavern. 


Abigail  Adams'  spirit  was  seen 
passing  through  East  Room. 


President  Teddy  Roosevelt  said 
he  felt  Lincoln's  ghost  near. 


FUNERAL  -  AND  HE  STILL 
HAUNTS  WHITE  HOUSE 

THE  RESTLESS  spirits  of  some  of  this  country's  great  leaders,  including 
Abraham  Lincoln,  still  walk  the  halls  of  the  White  House  and  other  places 
that  were  important  in  their  lives,  says  a  world-famous  psychic  investigator. 

"The  White  House  is  a  focal  point  of  American  destiny  and  some  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  past  are  naturally  drawn  back  there,"  says  parapsychologist  Hans 
Holzer,  the  author  of  White  House  Ghosts  (Leisure  Books). 

Holzer  says  he  has  investigated  hundreds  of  reports  of  ghostly  phenomena  at  the 
White  House  but  the  eeriest  ghost  story  was  reported  by  Lincoln  himself  —  a 
premonition  in  which  he  saw  his  own  wake  in  the  East  Room  just  before  his 
assassination. 

"He  had  a  strange  dream  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  which  he 
confided  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Ward 
Hill  Lamon,  his  friend  and  social 
secretary,"  said  Holzer. 

"Lincoln  told  them: '. . .  I  retired 
very  late  and  began  to  dream. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  death-like 
stillness  about  me  ...  I  heard  sub- 
,  dued  sobs,  as  if  a  number  of  people' 
were  weeping.  I  thought  I  left  my 
bed  and  wandered  downstairs. 
There  the  silence  was  broken  by 
the  same  pitiful  sobbing,  but  the 
mourners  were  invisible.  I  went 
from  room  to  room;  no  living  per- 
son was  in  sight.  But  the  same 
mournful  sounds  of  distress  met  me 
as  I  passed  along. 

" '. . .  Where  were  all  the  people 
who  were  grieving  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break?  I  was  puzzled  and 
alarmed ...  I  kept  on  until  I  arrived 
at  the  East  Room,  which  I  entered. 

"  'There  I  met  with  a  sickening 
surprise.  Before  me  was  a  cata- 
falque (a  funeral  bier)  on  which 
rested  a  corpse  wrapped  in  funeral 
vestments.  Around  it  were  . . .  sol- 
diers . . .  acting  as  guards;  and  there 
was  a  throng  of  people,  some  gaz- 
ing mournfully  upon  the  corpse, 
whose  face  was  covered,  others 
weeping  pitifully. 

"'Who  is  dead  in  the  White 
House?'  I  demanded  of  one  of  the 
soldiers.  'The  President,'  was  his 
answer.  'He  was  killed  by  an  assas- 
sin!' Then  there  came  a  loud  burst 
of  grief  from  the  crowd,  which 
awoke  me  from  my  dreams.  I  slept 
no  more  that  night . . .'  " 

During  his  lifetime,  Lincoln  had 
many  recorded  premonitions  and 
he  displayed  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  psychic  phenomena,  says  Hol- 
zer. The  seances  he  held  at  the 
White  House  no  doubt  began  when 
his  little  boy,  Willie,  followed  an- 
other son,  Eddie,  into  premature 
death. 

During  Grant's  administration, 
a  boy  recognized  as  Willie  was  said 
to  have  materialized  before  the 
eyes  of  some  of  Grant's  household. 
Here  are  some  of  the  cases 
Holzer  has  investigated  that  in- 
volve the  spirits  of  great  men  and 
women  of  America's  past: 

"The  earliest  specter  at  the 
White  House  was  Dolley  Madison, 
wife  of  President  James  Madison," 
says   Holzer.    "During    President 


President  James 
Monroe  seems  to 
haunt  Ash  Lawn 
(above),  his  favorite 
peaceful  cottage  a 
few  miles  from 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Just  before 
his  assassi- 
nation, Lin- 
coln told 
friends  that 
he  dreamed 
he  saw  his 
own  wake 
being  held  in 
the  East 
Room. 


Wilson's  administration,  she  ap- 
peared to  workers  about  to  move 
her  precious  rose  garden.  After 
that,  the  garden  was  not  touched. 

"Abigail  Adams,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  was  seen  during 
President  Taft's  administration. 
Her  ghost  was  seen  passing  through 
the  East  Room  doors. 

"President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
often  said  he  felt  Lincoln's  spirit, 
and  during  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
administration,  a  secretary  saw 
the  figure  of  Lincoln  in  his  one-time 
bedroom,  seated  on  the  bed,  pulling 
on  his  boots,  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  go 
somewhere.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
freely  admitted  that  she  often  felt 
Lincoln's  presence. 

"Lynda   Bird   Johnson's   room 


was  the  one  in  which  Willie  Lincoln 
died  and,  later  on,  Truman's 
mother.  It  was  also  the  room  used 
by  doctors  to  perform  the  autopsy 
on  Lincoln.  President  Johnson's 
daughter  did  not  sleep  well  there. 

"She  heard  footsteps  at  night 
and  the  phone  would  ring  and  no 
one  would  be  on  the  other  end. 

"One  of  Washington,  D.C.'s  most 
famous  houses  is  often  called  'the 
second  White  House'  because  it 
served  in  that  capacity  to  Presi- 
dent James  Madison  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

"Named  the  Octagon,  its  pre- 
sent owners  don't  think  there  are 
ghosts  in  their  house.  But  several 
employees  report  seeing  the  spirit 
of  Dolley  Madison  dashing  in  and 


Simple  tricks  to  make  your  pan  ty  hose  last 


YOU  CAN  stretch  the  life  of  your 
panty  hose  and  get  more  for  your 
money  if  you  follow  some  simple 
steps.  Sara  Maness,  a  consumer  ex- 
pert with  Kayser  Roth  Hosiery  of- 
fers these  tips: 

•  Buy  panty  hose  in  conjunction 
with  your  lifestyle. 

If  you  are  going  to  a  party,  ultra 
sheers  are  fine.  But  if  you  wear 
panty  hose  during  your  ordinary 


workday,  heavier  weight  hose  are 
more  durable. 

•  Some  panty  hose  is  made  with 
a  reinforced  toe,  which  lasts  longer 
against  toe  and  shoe  abrasion. 

•  Eighty  percent  of  hosiery  fail- 
ure is  due  to  snags  from  jewelry. 
Remove  rings  and  other  jewelry 
from  hands  and  wrists  before  put- 
ting on  hose. 

•  Because  rough  skin  can  also 


cause  snags,  some  women  wear  a 
pair  of  fitted  cotton  gloves  when 
they  put  on  their  hose. 

•  If  you  put  your  panty  hose  in 
the  washer  and  dryer,  you  will 
greatly  reduce  its  wear  life.  Wash 
hose  in  a  basin  and  hang  them  up  to 
dry.  Use  facial  type  bar  soaps  be- 
cause they  are  soft  enough  not  to 
disturb  the  colors. 

•  Keep  toenails  manicured  and 


smooth  and  be  certain  the  insides 
of  your  shoes  are  not  rough. 

•  As  soon  as  a  run  develops, 
apply  a  small  amount  of  clear  nail 
polish  to  both  ends  of  the  run.  This 
will  stop  it  from  creeping. 

•  Don't  wash  hosiery  with 
lingerie.  If  you  wash  hose  with  an- 
other nylon  garment,  such  as  a  slip, 
that  color  can  transfer  to  the  slip. 
Nylon  dyes  transfer  easily. 


The    spirit    of    President 
Monroe  can  still  be  felt  in  tav- 
ern and  cottage  in  Virginia. 
His  rocking  chair  (below  left) 
rocks  even  when  it's  empty. 
out  of  corridors.  She  lived  there 
when  the  Octagon  was  the  tem- 
porary White  House. 

"Michie  Tavern  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  is  a  typical  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  place.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Monroe  were  frequent 
visitors.  Today,  it  is  exactly  as  it 
was  then,  including  its  ghosts. 

"I  investigated  the  place  with 
psychic  Ingrid  Beckman.  It  was 
clear  that  Jefferson  had  gone  there 
not  just  to  have  an  occasional 
drink.  Somewhat  of  a  ladies'  man, 
Jefferson  had  conducted  his  private 
affairs  there  when  the  tavern 
served  as  a  roadside  hotel  as  well. 

"The  ghostly  impressions  of  an 
argument  Jefferson  had  had  over 
one  of  his  ladies  are  still  vivid  at 
the  tavern.  And  one  of  the  employ- 
ees told  us  that  some  of  the  people 
who  work  there  at  night  hear 
sounds  they  cannot  account  for. 

"Jefferson's  presence  is  also 
still  felt  at  his  home,  Monticello,  in 
Virginia. 

"There  are  also  uncanny  'coin- 
cidences' between  the  lives  of  Pres- 
idents Jefferson  and  John  Adams, 
who  shared  a  close  relationship. 

"The  most  startling  is  that  Jef- 
ferson and  Adams  died  within 
hours  of  each  other,  Jefferson  in 
Virginia  and  Adams  in  Massachu- 
setts, on  July  4,  1826,  exactly  50 
years  to  the  day  they  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

"Ash  Lawn  is  a  peaceful  cottage 
a  few  miles  from  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  where  President  James  Mon- 
roe withdrew  when  he  wanted  pri- 
vacy and  time  to  think. 

"He'd  sit  in  his  favorite  rocking 
chair,  and  it  is  this  same  chair 
which  insists  on  rocking  still  when 
no  one  is  in  it,  especially  on  the 
anniversary  of  Monroe's  death." 
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Paranormal  Lincoln 


Joe  Nickell 


His  guiding  of  the  United  States  through  its  greatest  crisis  and  his  subsequent 
martyrdom  have  caused  the  shadow  of  the  tall,  sixteenth  president  to  loom 
still  larger.  Called  "the  most  mythic  of  all  American  presidents"  (Cohen 
1989,  7),  Abraham  Lincoln  has  long  been  credited  by  paranormalists  with 
supernatural  powers.  These  include  an  early  mirror-vision,  prophetic  dreams, 
and  spiritualistic  phenomena.  His  ghost,  some  say,  even  haunts  the  White 

House.- 

In  the  Looking  Glass 

Many  people  have  portrayed  Lincoln  as  a  man  given  to  belief  in 
omens-particularly  those  relating  to  his  assassination.  An  incident  often  cited 
in  this  regard  occurred  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Lincoln  related  it 
to  a  few  friends  and  associates,  including  Noah  Brooks  in  1864.  Brooks 
shared  it  with  the  readers  of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  the  following 
July-three  months  after  Lincoln's  death-recounting  the  president's  story  "as 
nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words": 

It  was  just  after  my  election  in  1860.  ...  I  was  well  tired  out,  and  went  home 
to  rest,  throwing  myself  down  on  a  lounge  in  my  chamber.  Opposite  where  I 
lay  was  a  bureau,  with  a  swinging-glass  upon  it- [and  here  he  got  up  and 
placed  furniture  to  illustrate  the  position]-and,  looking  in  that  glass,  I  saw 
myself  reflected,  nearly  at  full  length;  but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had  two 
separate  and  distinct  images,  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about  three 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  other.  I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps  startled,  and 
got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass,  but  the  illusion  vanished.  On  lying  down  again 
I  saw  it  a  second  time -plainer,  if  possible,  than  before;  and  then  I  noticed  that 
one  of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler,  say  five  shades,  than  the  other.  I  got  up  and 
the  thing  melted  away,  and  I  went  off  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
forgot  all  about  it-nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  the  thing  would  once  in  a  while 
come  up,  and  give  me  a  little  pang,  as  though  something  uncomfortable  had 
happened.  When  I  went  home  I  .told  my  wife  about  it,  and  a  few  days  after  I 
tried  the  experiment  again,  when  [with  a  laugh],  sure  enough,  the  thing  came 
again;  but  I  never  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ghost  back  after  that,  though  I 
once  tried  very  industriously  to  show  it  to  my  wife,  who  was  worried  about  it 
somewhat.  She  thought  it  was  "a  sign"  that  I  was  to  be  elected  to  a  second 
term  of  office,  and  that  the  paleness  of  one  of  the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I 
should  not  see  life  through  the  last  term.  (Brooks  1865,  224-225) 

The  same  story  was  told  by  Ward  Hill  Lamon  in  his  book,  Recollections  of 
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Abraham  Lincoln.  Lamon  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln's,  a  fearless  man  who 
accompanied  him  to  Washington  for  his  protection,  being  given  the  special 
title,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  discussing  the  matter  of  the 
double  image  in  the  mirror,  Lamon  stated:  "Mr.  Lincoln  more  than  once  told 
me  that  he  could  not  explain  this  phenomenon"  and  "that  he  had  tried  to 
reproduce  the  double  reflection  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  but  without 
success."  In  Lamon's  account  it  was  not  Mrs.  Lincoln  but  the  president 
himself  who  thought  the  "ghostly"  image  foretold  "that  death  would  overtake 
him"  before  the  end  of  his  second  term  (Lamon  1995,  111-1 12). 

In  recent  years,  paranormalists  have  gotten  hold  of  Lincoln's  anecdote  and 
offered  their  own  interpretations.  Hans  Holzer  states  that  "What  the 
President  saw  was  a  brief 'out  of  the  body  experience,'  or  astral  projection," 
meaning  "that  the  bonds  between  conscious  mind  and  the  unconscious  are 
temporarily  loosened  and  that  the  inner  or  true  self  has  quickly  slipped  out" 
(Holzer  1995,  65). 

Such  an  explanation  utterly  fails  to  fit  the  evidence.  Lincoln  did  not  describe 
an  out-of-body  experience-a  feeling  of  being  outside  one's  physical  self-but, 
according  to  Brooks  (1865,  225),  "The  President,  with  his  usual  good  sense, 
saw  nothing  in  all  this  but  an  optical  illusion." 

The  nature  of  this  optical  illusion  can  be  deduced  from  the  circumstances. 
The  double  image  was  of  Lincoln's  face  only,  could  be  seen  in  a  particular 
mirror  but  not  others,  and  vanished  and  reappeared  with  respect  to  a  certain 
vantage  point.  Taken  together,  these  details  are  corroborative  evidence  that 
the  mirror  was  the  cause.  An  ordinary  mirror  can  produce  a  slight 
double-image  effect  due  to  light  reflecting  off  the  front  of  the  glass  as  well  as 
off  the  silvering  on  the  back.  In  modern  mirrors  this  is  usually  not  noticeable, 
and  the  shift  in  the  image  is  slight  in  any  event.  But  in  the  case  of  old 
mirrors,  whose  glass  plates  "were  generally  imperfect"  (Cescinsky  1931),  a 
distinct  double  image  might  be  produced,  like  that  shown  in  Figure  1 . 
(Unfortunately,  the  actual  mirror-topped  bureau  Lincoln  described  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  at  the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site,  much  of  the 
furniture  having  been  dispersed  in  earlier  years  [Suits  1998].) 
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Figure  1.  Double  image  of  author  (and  of  photographer  Rob  McElroy)  reproduces  a  curious 
effect  experienced  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860  and  thought  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  be  an  omen. 

Dreams  of  Death 

The  mirror  incident  sets  the  stage  for  claims  of  even  more  emphatically 
premonitory  experiences.  These  were  dreams  Lincoln  reportedly  had  that 
foretold  dramatic  events.  One  he  related  to  his  cabinet  on  April  14,  1865. 
The  previous  night  he  had  dreamed  he  was  in  some  mysterious  boat,  he  said, 
"sailing  toward  a  dark  and  indefinite  shore."  In  another  version  it  was  of  "a 
ship  sailing  rapidly"  (Lewis  1973,  290).  When  Lincoln  was  assassinated  only 
hours  later,  the  dream  was  seen  as  weirdly  prophetic.  The  story  grew  in  the 
retellings  which  spread,  says  Lloyd  Lewis  in  Myths  After  Lincoln  (1973,  291) 
"around  the  world." 

In  fact,  Lincoln  had  not  thought  the  dream  presaged  his  death.  He  had 
actually  mentioned  it  in  reply  to  General  Grant,  his  guest  that  Good  Friday 
afternoon,  who  had  expressed  worries  about  General  Sherman's  fate  in  North 
Carolina.  Lincoln  felt  that  Sherman  would  be  victorious  because,  he  said,  the 
dream  had  often  come  to  him  prior  to  significant  events  in  the  war. 
According  to  Lewis  (1973,  290):  "For  a  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
time  like  the  Civil  War,  to  dream  that  he  was  sailing  rapidly  to  an  unseen 
shore  was  certainly  not  remarkable.  Most  of  his  waking  hours,  across  four 
years,  were  spent  in  wondering  where  the  Ship  of  State  was  going." 

Lincoln  supposedly  described  an  even  more  ominous  dream  to  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
not  long  before  his  assassination,  then  again  to  Ward  Hill  Lamon  (1895, 
115-116)  who  reconstructed  Lincoln's  words  as  follows: 

About  ten  days  ago,  I  retired  very  late.  I  had  been  up  waiting  for  important 
dispatches  from  the  front.  I  could  not  have  been  long  in  bed  when  I  fell  into  a 
slumber,  for  I  was  weary.  I  soon  began  to  dream.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
death-like  stillness  about  me.  Then  I  heard  subdued  sobs,  as  if  a  number  of 
people  were  weeping.  I  thought  I  left  my  bed  and  wandered  downstairs.  There 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  same  pitiful  sobbing,  but  the  mourners  were 
invisible.  .  .  .  Determined  to  find  the  cause  of  a  state  of  things  so  mysterious 
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and  so  shocking,  I  kept  on  until  I  arrived  at  the  East  Room,  which  I  entered. 
There  I  met  with  a  sickening  surprise.  Before  me  was  a  catafalque,  on  which 
rested  a  corpse  wrapped  in  funeral  vestments.  Around  it  were  stationed 
soldiers  who  were  acting  as  guards;  and  there  was  a  throng  of  people,  some 
gazing  mournfully  upon  the  corpse,  whose  face  was  covered,  others  weeping 
pitifully.  "Who  is  dead  in  the  White  House?"  I  demanded  of  one  of  the 
soldiers.  "The  President,"  was  his  answer;  "he  was  killed  by  an  assassin!" 
Then  came  a  loud  burst  of  grief  from  the  crowd,  which  awoke  me  from  my 
dream.  I  slept  no  more  that  night;  and  although  it  was  only  a  dream,  I  have 
been  strangely  annoyed  by  it  ever  since. 

Lamon's  account  may  be  true,  although  he  has  been  criticized  for  having  "fed 
the  fire  of  superstition  that  people  were  kindling  about  the  name  of  Lincoln" 
(Lewis  1973,  294).  In  fact,  however,  Lamon  had  added  a  sequel  to  the  story 
which  is  invariably  ignored: 

Once  the  President  alluded  to  this  terrible  dream  with  some  show  of  playful 
humor.  "Hill,"  said  he,  "your  apprehension  of  harm  to  me  from  some  hidden 
enemy  is  downright  foolishness.  For  a  long  time  you  have  been  trying  to  keep 
somebody-the  Lord  knows  who-from  killing  me.  Don't  you  see  how  it  will 
turn  out?  In  this  dream  it  was  not  me,  but  some  other  fellow,  that  was  killed. 
It  seems  that  this  ghostly  assassin  tried  his  hand  on  some  one  else."  (Lamon 
1895,  116-117) 

In  any  event,  that  Lincoln  should  have  dreamed  of  assassination-even  his 
own-can  scarcely  be  termed  remarkable.  Prior  to  his  first  inauguration  in 
1861,  Pinkerton  detectives  had  smuggled  Lincoln  into  Washington  at  night 
to  avoid  a  change  of  trains  in  Baltimore  where  an  assassination  plot  had  been 
uncovered  (Neely  1982,  16-17).  Lincoln  had  subsequently  "received  untold 
number  of  death  threats"  (St.  George  1990,  66),  and  on  one  occasion  had  a 
hole  shot  through  his  top  hat  by  a  would-be  assassin  (Neely  1982,  282). 

Among  the  Spirits 

Lamon  (1895,  120)  insisted  that  Lincoln  "was  no  dabbler  in 
divination-astrology,  horoscopy,  prophecy,  ghostly  lore,  or  witcheries  of  any 
sort."  Yet  soon  after  his  death  spiritualists  sought  to  use  Lincoln  to  give 
respectability  to  their  practices  by  citing  the  occasions  he  had  permitted 
seances  in  the  White  House,  as  well  as  to  claim  contact  with  his  own 
departed  spirit.  The  extent  of  Lincoln's  involvement  with  spiritualism  has 
been  much  debated. 

Actually,  it  was  Mrs.  Lincoln  who  was  involved  with  spiritualists.  She 
turned  to  them  in  her  bereavement  over  the  death  of  Willie,  the  Lincolns' 
beloved  eleven-year-old  son  who  died  of  "bilious  fever"  in  1862.  One  such 
spiritualist  medium  was  Henrietta  "Nettie"  Colbum  (1841-1892).  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  met  her  at  a  "circle"  or  seance  at  the  Georgetown  home  of  Cranstoun 
Laurie,  chief  clerk  of  the  post  office  in  Washington.  On  one  occasion,  a 
seance  with  Nettie  was  being  held  in  the  White  House's  Red  Parlor  when  the 
president  stumbled  upon  the  group  and  watched  with  curiosity.  Another  time 
he  accompanied  Mary  to  a  seance  at  the  Lauries'  home.  At  least  one 
biographer  has  suggested  that  Lincoln's  marginal  involvement  may  have 
stemmed  from  a  desire  "to  protect  his  gullible  wife"  (Temple  1995,  199). 
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That  was  exactly  what  Lincoln  did  with  regard  to  a  trickster  named  Charles 
J.  Colchester.  Styling  himself  "Lord  Colchester,"  he  conducted  seances 
wherein  "spirit  rappings"  were  produced.  A  concerned  Lincoln  asked  Dr. 
Joseph  Henry  (1797-1878),  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for 
his  advice  about  Colchester,  whereupon  Dr.  Henry  invited  the  medium  to 
give  a  demonstration  at  his  office.  The  scientist  determined  that  the  sounds 
came  from  Colchester  and  he  suspected  trickery.  Later,  Noah  Brooks  caught 
the  medium  cheating  and  warned  Colchester  not  to  return  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  (Temple  1995,  200).  Lincoln  himself  was  not  interested  in  seances, 
but,  according  to  Lloyd  Lewis's  Myths  After  Lincoln  (1973,  301),  "In  these 
dark  hocus-pocuses  Mrs.  Lincoln  found  comfort,  and  Lincoln  let  them  go  on 
for  a  time,  careless  of  whether  the  intellectuals  of  the  capital  thought  him 
addle-pated  or  no." 

Spectral  Visits 

It  is  ironic  that  Lincoln  did  not  believe  in  spiritualism,  since  his  ghost  is  now 
reportedly  so  active.  Although  his  Springfield  home  is  decidedly  unhaunted, 
according  to  curator  Linda  Suits  (1998),  who  says  neither  she  nor  anyone  she 
knows  has  had  a  ghostly  encounter  there,  other  places  compete  for  attention. 
There  have  been  numerous  reported  sightings  of  Lincoln's  ghost  at  his  tomb 
in  Springfield  as  well  as  at  Fort  Monroe  in  Virginia  and,  in  Washington,  at 
both  the  White  House  and  Ford's  Theater  (where  Lincoln  was  assassinated) 
(Cohen  1989,  11;  Winer  and  Osborn  1979,  125;  Jones  1996,  15). 

Understandably,  perhaps,  it  is  the  White  House  that  seems  to  receive  the 
most  attention-especially  the  "Lincoln  Bedroom"  (which,  in  Lincoln's  time, 
was  actually  his  office).  The  notion  that  his  ghost  frequents  the  stately  rooms 
and  corridors  doubtless  began  with  Mrs.  Lincoln's  post-assassination  seances 
and  it  was  probably  given  impetus  by  a  figurative  remark  made  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (who  served  from  1901-1909):  "I  think  of  Lincoln, 
shambling,  homely,  with  his  strong,  sad,  deeply-furrowed  face,  all  the  time.  I 
see  him  in  the  different  rooms  and  in  the  halls"  (St.  George  1990,  84).  Such 
feelings  are  still  common  and  may  trigger  sightings  among  imaginative 
people  and  those  predisposed  to  see  ghosts.  The  first  person  to  report 
actually  seeing  Lincoln's  ghost  was  Grace  Coolidge  (First  Lady  from  1923  to 
1929),  who  saw  his  tall  figure  looking  out  an  Oval  Office  window  (Scott  and 
Norman  1991,  74;  Cohen  1989,  10).  During  her  tenure,  guests  were  lodged 
in  the  "Lincoln  bedroom"  and  "Every  newcomer  was  informed  of  the  legend 
that  when  the  great  light  over  the  front  door  was  dimmed  for  the  night  the 
ghost  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  supposed  to  pace  silently  to  and  fro  on  the 
North  Porch"  (Ross  1962,  109). 

Among  subsequent  Lincoln  sightings  was  one  by  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the 
Netherlands  (who  had  a  prior  interest  in  spiritualism).  She  was  a  guest  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  she  heard  a  knock  during  the  night  at 
her  bedroom  door.  Opening  it,  the  drowsy  queen  saw  the  figure  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  looking  down  at  her,  causing  her  to  swoon  (Ronan  1974,  40;  Cohen 
1989,  10).  Religious  leader  Norman  Vincent  Peale  claimed  that  a  prominent 
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actor  (whom  he  would  not  name)  had  been  a  White  House  guest  when  he 
awoke  to  Lincoln's  voice  pleading  for  help.  The  actor  sat  up  to  see  "the  lanky 
form  of  Lincoln  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  prayer,  arms  outstretched  with 
fingers  digging  into  the  carpet"  (Winer  and  Osborn  1979,  135).  And 
President  Reagan's  daughter  Maureen  said  she  had  occasionally  seen 
Lincoln's  ghost-"an  aura,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  orange"-during  the 
night.  So  had  her  husband  Dennis  Revell  (Caroli  1992,  39). 

These  examples  are  typical  of  many  ghost  sightings  that  are  due  to  common 
"waking  dreams,"  an  experience  that  occurs  when  someone  is  just  going  to 
sleep  or  waking  up  and  perceives  ghosts,  lights,  or  other  strange  imagery 
(Nickell  1995,  41,  46).  Other  apparitions  are  most  likely  to  be  seen  when  one 
is  tired,  daydreaming,  performing  routine  chores,  or  is  otherwise  in  a  reverie 
or  dissociative  state  (see  e.g.,  Mackenzie  1982).  This  may  help  explain 
sightings  such  as  one  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  secretary,  who  passed  by  the 
Lincoln  Bedroom  one  day  and  was  frightened  to  see  the  ghostly  president 
sitting  on  the  bed  and  pulling  on  his  boots  (Alexander  1998,  43;  Jones  1996, 
8). 

Once  the  notion  of  a  ghost  is  affixed  to  a  place,  almost  anything-an 
unexplained  noise,  mechanical  malfunction,  misplaced  object,  or  the  like-can 
be  added  to  the  lore.  For  example,  on  one  of  my  appearances  on  "The 
Michael  Reagan  Show,"  Mike  told  me  an  anecdote  about  his  father  and  their 
dog,  Rex.  According  to  President  Reagan,  when  passing  the  Lincoln 
Bedroom  Rex  would  often  bark  but  would  refuse  to  enter  the  room  (Reagan 
1998;  see  also  Caroli  1992,  39,  and  Alexander  1998,  45).  Mike  related  the 
story  as  more  of  a  novelty  than  as  proof  of  a  supernatural  occurrence. 
(President  Reagan's  daughter,  Patti  Davis,  once  asked  her  father  if  he  had 
ever  seen  Lincoln's  ghost.  "'No,'  my  father  answered-a  bit  sadly,  I  thought.  'I 
haven't  seen  him  yet.  But  I  do  believe  he's  here'"  [Davis  1995].)  Neither  the 
Bushes  nor,  as  far  as  they  could  tell,  their  dog  Millie  ever  saw  the  ghost  of 
Lincoln,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  historical  specters  who  are  occasionally 
reported  (Alexander  1998,  45). 

Not  all  of  the  reports  of  Lincoln's  ghost,  however,  have  featured  apparitions. 
In  earlier  times  there  were  frequent  reports  of  sounds  that  were  variously 
interpreted,  some  describing  them  as  heavy  footfalls  (Cohen  1989,  10;  Jones 
1996,  8),  others  as  knockings  at  the  door,  with  Lincoln's  ghost  typically 
being  thought  responsible.  Not  only  Queen  Wilhelmina  but  also  "Presidents 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Herbert  Hoover  and  Harry  Truman  all  said  they 
heard  mysterious  rappings,  often  at  their  bedroom  doors"  (Scott  and  Norman 
1991,  74).  However,  ghosthunter  Hans  Holzer  (1995,  70)  concedes: 
"President  Truman,  a  skeptic,  decided  that  the  noises  had  to  be  due  to 
'natural'  causes,  such  as  the  dangerous  settling  of  the  floors.  He  ordered  the 
White  House  completely  rebuilt,  and  perhaps  this  was  a  good  thing:  It  would 
surely  have  collapsed  soon  after,  according  to  the  architect,  General 
Edgerton." 


For  all  his  greatness  Abraham  Lincoln  was  of  course  human.  Among  his 
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foibles  were  a  tendency  to  melancholy,  a  sense  of  fatalism,  and  a  touch  of 
superstition  from  his  frontier  upbringing.  However,  as  this  investigation 
demonstrates,  neither  his  life  nor  his  death  offers  proof  of  paranormal  or 
supernatural  occurrences-not  his  very  human  apprehensions  of  mortality,  not 
his  wife's  sad  seduction  into  spiritualism,  and  not  the  evidence,  even  if 
expressed  as  anecdotes  of  ghostly  apparitions,  that  his  great  legacy  lives  on. 
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Note 

1 .  Among  other  implicitly  paranormal  claims  relating  to  Lincoln  are  the 
"mysterious  coincidences"  that  are  often  claimed  between  him  and 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  See  Martin  Gardner,  The  Magic  Numbers 
of  Dr.  Matrix  (Buffalo:  Prometheus,  1985)  and  Bruce  Martin, 
"Coincidence:  Remarkable  or  Random?"  Skeptical  Inquirer  22(5) 
(September/October  1998):  23-28. 
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